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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York 


Mrs. R. \TC LIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 





New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 . B. LAM PE RTI. 


ALBEI TO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 








HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
‘ity of New York. 

, New York. 


Address: 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
KNITEL-TREU MANN, 
ALTE, 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 


112 West 125th Street, 





MAX 


Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 
E MILI B Ee L ARI, 
Professor Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GE IRGE M. GRE E NE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 





Studio: 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street New York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 _West 2oth Street, , New York. 


TOM KARL. ee 


Private V« 
Department, 


cal Instructio 
\cademy 


ym and Director Operatic 
of Dramatic Arts 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 
Jc ISEPH ‘B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Mr. _ 





Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- | 


hauer Conservatory of Music, 330 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contraito; Frances 
S er, soprano, and many other singers now | 





Wi issner Hall. 


Brooklyn Studio: 


OGDE N ( “RANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


Miss M ARY FIDELIA BURT, 
s Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 


Mme. 


Studio 4 


Method of 


“Sight Singing and Ear Training.” 
7o1-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
Tuesdays and. Fridays. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
1332 18th Street. 


BUCK, JR.,_ 


Tenor. 
INSTRUC TK IN. 
Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
121g Carnegie Hall, 


Monday and Thursday afternoons. ew York. 


RICH. ARD ARN( ILD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 


Telephone: 


DUDLEY 


WALTER HENRY 


Conductor Oratorio Society, 
Organist and Choirmaster 


HALL, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


—— 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Graduated with highest honors at the St 








AND COMPOSER. 
Peters- 


burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. | 
Studio: 1665 Lexington Avenue, 


LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


39 East soth St., New York. 





EDWARD BR¢ MB ERG, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
Studio: 138 West orst St., New York. 


THE H.W. GREENE ST 





+4 


ENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
Prano, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 
489 Fifth New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 


ULL TY ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
(with Diploma) Guaranteed 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900. Address 
New York Studios: The Albany, B’dway and sad St. 


Avenue, opp 





Graduates Positions. 


New York. | 


| in choir, when capable (moderate salary), 





MISS ADELINA HIBBARD axp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD. 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


Pranororte INnsTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West sé6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 1sth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
1 West sogth Street, New York. 

















Address: 








CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony. 


With the 
Organ and 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 


FERDINAND DUNKL E e 
Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, N.-C. 





M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York 





PERRY AVERILL—BarITONE, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 
Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, 


133 East 16th Street, 


Pror. F. a anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flusaing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. 1. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


CHEV. EDU. ARDO M. ARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
esidence: 155, West gsth Street. 
26 East 23d St. ew Yor 











Concert and Oratorio. 


Studio: New York. 


Studios: 





PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France 

VOICE CULTURE. 

French and English Répertoire. 
489 Fifth Avenue. 


- HEYWOOD WINTE RS, | 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
lor ex- 


~ Nes w Studios: 


perience. 
Studio: 


G EORGE SWE ET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York. 


112 East 18th Street, 








J. HARRY WHE E LER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 






Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 8&1 Fifth Ave., corner 16th S ew York. 
Dire f the vocal department at Chautauqua 
duri ng Jul y and August. t. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
MASTER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 








F MUSIC, 
apply to or 
131 Ww. 


SEVERN SCHOOL 
For terms, dates, &c., 
Address: Epmunp Suvern, 


MARIE 


56th St., City. 
PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Coneiee musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


New York. 








ARTHUR VOORHIS, ALICE G: ARRIGL UE MOTT, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. Vocal Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jereey, Cay, ew ¥ The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 
Chickering all, New York. New York. 





Mrs. HELEN BOICE- KATE STELLA BURR, 








HUNSICKER, AGote inish, Repein 
: SOPRANO. . Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. Studio: 76 West Sed Street 
121 West 42d Street, New York. bd ’ : ~ = 
WALTER H. McILROY, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate 
corner Fifth Avenue and agth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


Tenor Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 


New York: 


Oratorio, 
583 Madison Street. 


Church, Care Tue Musicat Courier 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 








Mr. LEO KOFLER, Vocal Teacher 
Voice Culture. Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Organist and Choirmaster St Paul’s ay, nie 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art| \Wisrcs CE 'E RORERTS 
of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. Miss — E en E a — rs, 
# amen janist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
Mr. TOWNSE ND H. FELL‘ IWS, specially recommended by him. Instruction 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire ‘ = — va 
Studio: s01 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. ps POEDT, 
on . — Vocal Instruction 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. rARRIE ‘7 DINE = . = 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Personal address: 318 East isoth Street, New York. Vocal I: sction 
— : “i — ne Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach 
MHE. MARGHERI rA TEALDI, ers’ Course. Eight ars pupil of that fa 
i mous maestra, Paris 
Highest Culture of the Voice | Studio: 256 West 7 Street. New York 
Room 207, Knickerbocker Building, | - = 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York.| | EF. DON HOLE. 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue. TENOR 
| Vocal Instructor Conve t. Elizabeth 
FR, ANCIS FISCHE R POWE RS, | Sane Pee ym and Sing 6 ‘M ondays and 1 urs 
Voice Culture and the art of Singing. Studi ays, 51 ©. 117th ot - Ave., N.Y 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hail, New Y ek, ‘ . : 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to M ay 1, 190 siNOR CARBONI 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, | BAI . 
1g00 (Pepper Building). | lember ra the Metr un 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Concert. Opera. M \ Instr n 
othe Repertoire. Mise-en-sce1 e Practice 
iolin Schoo’ 4 ~Fift enue, New York 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: Mrs. W. I BEARDSLEY, 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y INSTRUCTION PIANO 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, ne ee ee y 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 





( »TC’ AT ) 7) 
Studio: Steinway Hall, HRISTINI I | Kx, 
New York ct RA ‘ 
BS Concert, Orator lusicales 
F. W. RIESBERG, $41 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. 
ACCOMPANIST : oe 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony \ R’ THUR . L\RWELL, 
Organist-Director Rutgers Seestyeusion Church Ha 1 ( sition 
With Tue Musicat Courier. Orchestratiot 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M A 391 Fift Avenue, New York 
Studio: 107 East.27th Street. 
esidence: so East 131st Street, “xT > . . 
— sities * New York LENA DORIA DEVINI 
» 1 Ire tr ‘ r 
J. PIZZARELLO, ! 
Concert Pianist AMPERTI am 
With the National Conservatory 36 New York 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th St., New ¥ FR. RLER 
welt RARITONI 
_ BENNE’ Codestt eel Gounieh 
gem x in Voice Buil ding and the Art of 8 East Street, New York 
Singing 
\ly ‘ LC \ 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra J« pen me Bi hop and Miss EMMA HOWSO 
many other talented vocalists. Prima D 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall New York eal Ba _ , 
iG oyail | ar nd ng ( r 
ERNEST CARTER, Lamperti Met A Taught 
. Tuesdays and é Ave., N. Y 
Conductor and Organist 
Address after September 20 Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Princeton University, , ac . ? 
Princeton, N. 1] Will receive a limited number of pu; 
. te a Vocal Studio: 60s Cart Hall, New York 
Miss VIRGINIA B. o_ IE, Receiving days at studio, M ay and Wednesday. 


Pianist and Tea SP , 
LESCHETIZRY METHOD ISIDORE LU 


KSTONE, 


Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York ST we E. hos PERT OIRE . INTS iD aunees 
TCR rf mr TO -PATIOUs VOCAL CULTURE 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 836 Lexington Ave., or address 


Mustcat Courtgr. 


PIANI, 
SKILL OF SINGING 
» West asth, St reet 


Teacher of Singing. 


‘Hints About My Singing Method.’ 
_New York 


Mme. LUISA 
VOICE CULTURE 


VICTOR KUZDO, 15 


Author of * 
203-205 West 56th Street, 


jew York 
VIOLINIST. — 
Concerts, Musicales, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- ATA AARUP 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East . ; ONCI 7 TAN , 
Eighteenth Street, New York COr RT PIANISTE 
= Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. Accompani- 





“Dy rents for Concert d Operatic tists ech 
Mmue. EMMA RODERICK, , ee eee ee ee eae 
Rapid development and Complete Educatio 4 of Residence Nicholas Avenue 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 
-aTT? 7 J : S. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, | LILLIAN LITTLEHALE 
SOPRANO A. R. C. M., London, England 
is pts, yi VIOLONCELLIS 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio ot ae ontt Zz N , 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York — we h Street, New York 
CB. HAWLEY, Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
Composer, Conductor VOCAL INSTRUCTION. PIANO SCHOO! 


West rasth Street 
New York. 


me training for Concert, Oratorio and | 112 


Church Choir, Harmony and Theory 


ork. | 





Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New Y 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE, | ENRICO DUZENSI 
BASSO CANTANTE Opera Tenor, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, vate Culture— | Will accept pupils for V Culture; good voice 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and aration a cultivated per contract; Italian method 
specialty. Studio : 136 Fifth Avenue, Rey York 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington ave 
|SERRANO VO\ ‘AL INSTITUTE, | + 


PARSON PRICE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


| 
A 
| 


ure died VOICE CULTURE, 
: ary ep >» on . 8 East 17th Street, New York 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO “Tl o« he oa ot Sein? . 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. Pig yg te 
| singing, entitle him to a high rank among teach- 


ers.”"—Manvuet Garcia. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 





brik. 


treet. y 


ER. 
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ini- 
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METROPOLITAN [OLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. B. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 











ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Eng d and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspond with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


P., 











Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
(Pupil of Mme. Larp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 


Specialy ty vote Suing ant te Queues of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 


FLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaidi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 

18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Flerence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed ageacy ia italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
a * theatres of Europe with renowned artists, 

Cpe pocnsscing the most flattering autographs 
Verdi, Thomas, Massenet. Bolto and Ponchielli, 
assisted by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of nel German and of 
repert aad d stage ee 5 oon 





Italian 
i AT RINO, MILAN, “ITALY. 
ils will be engaged, without extra 

by 4 Theatrical L- Lovati & Marini, 


which Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





per day, al! 


ek ve to six 
ice. Elvien emt 


s Via 


Paris. 


Boston. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park . Boston. 





COPLEY SQUARE 
CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard, 


Direct 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





FREDERICK § SMITH, ‘Tenor. 
ratorio and Concert, a1 Music Hall, Boston. 
Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style.”—Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic quality ; @ man of taste and 
musical ,intelligence.” wn -y Journal. “Exquisite 
singing.”—Boston T: 


™ PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 


The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinert. Address 


Virgil i Gariss Bg * - Eoctea, 





355 ams St., 








speaks English, German and Spanish. 
ess 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 
Trocadero. 
@rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table. 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


JULIANI, 
4 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


Mute. MARTINI, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Pris de la Gare 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


MME. FRAN K, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. Réper- 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


Mme. MARTE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Victoire, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 




















MR. CHAS. DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
1 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedcrmeyer, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de le Renaissance Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONU NCIATION, 


PHONO- FOREIGN E METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR post Nees ts Peau” Singing. 


__§ rue Geillaume Tal, a Pereire, Paris. =a 
FOR THE EXP ISITION, 


57 rue de la Pom Paris. 

PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, with 
or without board. 

Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 

minutes from tramway and omnibus. 

Excellent cuisine. 


Mae. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION. 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MLLE. KIKINA, aa oa 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
15 rue Lauriston —!' Etoile. 


IDA LURIG, 

PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 








MME. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 


Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 








flondimelts (a (iret floor), Florence. 


American reference 29 Roulevard de Batignolles. 


Pure we ones Complete course. Stage 
tole, ensemble LF | MYRON W. WHITNEY, ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
Class and single lessons. cert and Oratorio. VOCAL TEACHER, 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. Vocal Instruction. 1494 Tremont Str 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
MonsizuR HENRI FALCKE, Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
PIANIST. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. BARITONE. 
eageneete Diep Fates 6 ese, Ei. Tele Behe Sedie, Paris. ee ae we 





Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Count int and Compositio 
Freach School. 
Pierce Building. 





Boston. 





Faeliten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 

Tuition, $30 to $180 per year Two 'o seven les 

sons a week. Teacher's course, $45 per year. Send 

for New Prospectus 

162 Boylston Street, 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause, 
De Pachmanpn. 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
Room 6 Steinert Hall, Boston 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


Hoston. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester., Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 











Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FIELD, 


The Eminent Canadian 
neert Pianist. 
Stud 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupils accepted. 
Apply Leipzig address, 
or 105 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto, Canada.—— 














Canada. 








(SCanedea.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


*oheol of Fleeation, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. 
sfltiated with cit Gadvartity of Vosutn Gud eit Weatly eadveet 


Oldest and Largest Music Schoo! and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Director. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 


The Mason & Risch Plano Go. 1." 


Studio: 


HAYDON CROWLEY, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recital. 
Victoria Hi tel, Palace Hill, 
City of Quebec, Canada. 





sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 
32 Madison Avenue, Toronto. 
Toronto College of Music. 











‘Ontario 
| Ladies’ 





ences calculated to build up a refined and o 
for calendar and further info 


and Ontario 
Conservatory of Music, 

ot cars, ONT. 

educational facilities in 

LITER 4 URE, MUSIC. ART, ELO- 

OUTION, COMMERCIAL AND DOM- 
ESTIC SCIENCE. 
heating. 
Healthful mora) infie- 
oble character. Apply 


Principal. 


ting, &e. 


rmation to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., 





MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Toronto Studio : Room 2, Oddfellows’ Building, 
2 College street. Calendar and syllabus free. 





Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musicai Director | 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
Toronto. Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 
. Advanced Courses in n and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


WILLIAM REED, concert orcamist. 


Organist St. Andrew 's Church, Toronto | 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Large and Varied 
Repertory. 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, or 

Toronto Conservatory of Music. 








TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. | + 1 a. TRIPP, 


THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
For terms and dates apply to 


Rooms 18 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 














Mr. RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. / 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 


Toronto, Canada. 





MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts. Oratorios, Recitals 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 


GERTRUDE WALKER, 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio. 
18 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL Anp_~ 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 


29 West 15th Street, New Verh, 


Regular season opens September 25. Come and see results. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 











SAMUBL BPPINGER, 


VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITs. ‘BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgas, Vielia and all Orchestral Instramcats. 
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VIRGIL METHOD 
Mind 


AND 


IS THE DIRECTOR OF 


Conversational Lectures by Mr. 
Illustrations, every Thursday 


Admission Cards sent upon application. 
Send 





The Berlin Test Class ; 
| Or, Forty-e'ght Lessons as given 
by Mr. A. K. Virgil to the Test 
Class of Children in Berlin, now 
| ready for delivery Sent post 
| free on rec-ipt of $1.50. 
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VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
The Clavier Company Piano School, | 


26 WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. K. Vireo, | 
| 


Rupils received for private lessons at any time. 


particulars of the unique methods of the School 


26 West 15th Street, Sa 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Onty Way pupils can get the 
full benefit of the superi.r advan- 
tages and tow tuition rates which this | 
® hool offers in Technical and Musica! 
Training is to enroll at the proper time 
and enter classes at the beginning ofa 
Term. We therefore ask prospective 
pupils to bear these facts in mind 
and to remember that Fridey and 
Saturday, January 5 and 6, 1900, are 
the Examination and Enrollment days 
for the Winter Term, which Term 
begins Monday, January 8. 








with Technical and Musical 
Evening in Recital Hall. 


for PROSPECTUS (8 pages), giving full 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for. them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 
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4 CHICKERING 

& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
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High Standard of Construction. 
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WEBER 


**A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
*¢ Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 





*¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 
a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., 


268 Wabash Avenue, 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, "tess" 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 




















BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Publishers, Importers and General Music Dealers, 
11 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Always ready to send their new publications for inspection. 
Please apply for catalogues. 
M 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. cusiisiins. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditorium. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 








ESTABLISHED 
1836. 











PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN Q\U'ARTETTE. 
ale Bie Get Scag: Mr, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 

SOPRANO. 406 Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Ps. 
j Oratorio, Ci rts, Recitals. 
Fo wn tc — FREDERICK MAXSON, 





PITTSBURG, PA. 





Recitals and Organ Openi nstruction: Pens 


(Virgil method 





WM. M. STEVENSON, Studio: 813 os ee Pe 
Voice Production and Singing. Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
sTuDIO;: THE BARITONE. 


Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, Opera and Concerts. 


APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hanlin Pianos: 


LEIpsic, April 10, 1899. 








MASON & HAMLIN CO., 
Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is 
broad ond big, and sed of purely musical quality ; resonant vigecous and manly, yet full of 
sympathy and capa le ef a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
P believe your pianos to be oF the very no rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
[ite b pone yr to het tale making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanci ‘celings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York. 





Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
SOPRAN( 


NO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
. tesshags and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 














ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
tion for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


AUGUSTA SCHILLER-NIEPER, 
SOPRANO. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Street, New York. 


Concerts, Recitals, &c. 
10 Chestnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 





PITTSBURG, PA. Voeil School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, HENRY GORDON THUNDER, 
VOICE~PIANO—THEORY. 


Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor ef Music. Vocal and Instru- 


COMPOSITIONS OF CLARA A. KORN 
can be obtained from all music dealers or direct 
from the composer. Instruction in 7) by Mai 








Violinist. 
— -—/ 


313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





mental Music, O , Oratorio, & taught 
_ BE. Eberhard 


Musical manuscri corrected. re 
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fection, the elder Gura, and a few minutes later you could 
=: tl \ fancy you heard an almost exact phonographic reproduction 
| I had been my intention to begin this week’s budget with of the more artificial and stilted style of Raimund von Zur 

an interview with An.onin Dvorak. 1 had made out in Myehlen. All this is very amusing and to a certain extent 


GEKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BEeRLin, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, November 21, 1800 ‘ 


my mind a list of quesuons which | proposed to propouna interesting, but it is not great art. Worse than his delivery 
to the great Bohemian composer: How he liked the United j, Mr. Hess’ faulty tone production. His voice is a fair one 
States? Why he had left there? Whether he preferred the py nature, but he squeezes out the tone in such tight-press- 
life in his Czech warfaring capital to the peaceful streets of ing fashion that he must be put down among the category 
Greater New York? What he taought of the prospects of which the Germans, more tellingly than elegantly, call 
music in America in general, and of the future of the Amer Quetsch Tenoere. : : 

ican composer in special? and a lot more of equally impor 
tant topics, upon which | surely could not find a more com 
petent authority than Anton Dvorak 


The joint appearance in concert of th pe sisters Fri 12 an 
F e a e sis ida and 
But man proposes and the Berlin public disposes of An i 


Margarethe Schaeffer was decidedly prem: >. They see 
toni Divan. g dly premature. They seem 


to be well taught and quite musical young ladies, the pian- 
You may have noticed in my last week's letter that the s : . S ; : 


ist, Miss Frida, even more so that her fiddling sister, but 


performance of the latest orchestral work of the Bohemian ; 
their playing is as yet not concert ripe, and in technic as 


composer, the symphonic poem, * Heldenlied,” at the concert cs . ; 
well as in point of conception they create quite an amteurish 


of the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Nikisch’s direction, 
impression. 


and in the presence of the composer, proved a decided fiasco 
This failure the great man took to heart so severely and so 
relentlessly that he took the early train the next morning “ 
from Berlin to Prague, and when, at the seasonable hour of Ida Ekman, however, a Scandinavian singer, whom | 


11 A. M.. I reached the Askanischer Hof Hotel, the bird had heard on the same evening at Beethoven Hall, is a very fin 


flown, the game was gone, and with it the chances for the ished artist. I had encountered this young woman first at 
the Dortmund meeting of the Allegemeiner Deutscher 


double interview 
Musikverein, where she at once attracted attention and 


But, and this is always a consolation in disaster, Dvorak 5 
gained the recognition of the musicians assembled there, 


not only by means of the beauty and purity of her mezzo 
voice, but even more so through her intelligent and intel 


had disappointed a host of others, an entire audience, and 
one of the sort which might have made up for the bad de- 
feat he had sustained on the previous night. The program 
for the Philharmonic “popular” concert on Tuesday night 
contained for its second division Dvorak’s “ Heldenlied”’ and 


lectual as well as very musical delivery of modern songs 
Her program on this occasion was also not only interesting, 
but likewise very exacting. It comprised the seven first 
songs from Schumann's “Dichterliebe” cycle, of which the 
closing “Ich grolle nicht” was delivered with an intensity 
which made it excusable that this song, intended only for a 
male singer, was interpreted by a woman. A Schubert and 
a brace of Brahms songs followed, and then came three 
chansons by Berlioz, which were interpreted with the great 
est gracefulness and delightful clearness of diction and 
phrasing. The latter is frequently very difficult to deliver 
smoothly in these more characteristic than melodious set 
tings of Théophlie Gauthier’s poems by Berlioz. “L’ile 
inconnue” I prefer in the much more mellifluous song com- 
position which Gounod made of the same pretty words, but 
“Sur les lagunes” is full of Berlioz’s weird and fantastic 


the symphonic variations for orchestra, and the house bill 
made the further announcement that both works would be 
conducted by the composer in person. The always courteous 
and obliging directors of the Philharmonie, Messrs. Sacer- 
doti and Landeker, had sent out special invitations for this 
event to the critics, and one of the biggest audiences ever 
assembled in the Philharmonie would have done homage 
to the great Bohemian composer-conductor. I feel sure that 
he would have scored a triumph with his symphonic varia 
tions at least; just as I am convinced that if Nikisch had 
selected this work or any other of the composer’s many fine 
wrchestral creations, except his last unfortunate and really 
feeble “Heldenlied,’ Dvorak would have been treated ac 
cording to his merits and reputation by the fashionable and 
very appreciative audiencé of Mr. Wolff’s ten Philharmonic 
subscription concerts. Dvorak, however, had taken flight, 
and the audience of the “popular” concert, as well as the 
critics, who arrived at the Philharmonie in order to see and 
hear him conduct his own works, found the ominous red 


spirit. 

The fourth and final group of songs on the program con- 
sisted of Richard Strauss’ “Traum durch die Daemmerung,” 
two suggestive and well written Lieder, “Ich liebe dich” 
and “Wuechsen mir Fluegel,” by Otto Lessmann, and 


slips posted up: Liszt’s “Bist du!” after which there was demand for a dou 


“Owing to sudden indisposition, Mr. Antonin Dvorak 
will not conduct, and the second portion of the program 
contains instead of his works the “Pastoral” Symphony of 


ble encore. 


Beethoven.” Vocalists and violinists were so vastly in the majority 
By the time Antonin was presumably much nearer to the in Berlin’s musical life and soloists’ appearances so far this 
battle of Prague than to the “Pastoral” Symphony. The au- season that a newcomer on the piano would have had a 
dience remained and did in all probability not deplore the doubly good chance, provided the pianist had proved him 
self of superior quality. 
This cannot truthfully be maintained, however, of Er- 
** * nesto Consolo, who gave a concert with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rubicek’s direction, at 
These roaring lions did not have to go very far for that Beethoven Saal last Thursday night. 
purpose, for both at Bechstein and at Beethoven halls song The Italian pianist presents himself in a pretentious man 
recitals were being given on that same evening. ner, and hence wants to be and should be judged only from 
At the former place a very young tenor, who recently the highest standard. He fails, however, to come up to it, 
gave fair promise of becoming a valuable concert artist, sang except in so far as he brings to his business a pretty sure 
the Mueller Lieder cycle of Schubert. The young fellow’s and well developed technic and a pronounced, somewhat too 
name is Ludwig Hess, and he seems a highly intelligent sort unyielding, sense of rhythm. He is also intelligent, pains- 
of a chap or chappie. For the present, however, he has as_ taking, and to a certain extent musical in an academic, 
yet no individuality of his own, but appears to be consid-  straight-laced fashion. 
erable of an imitator. In hearing him sing one could notice I can imagine that such an artist as Consolo would in 
how at this moment he was influenced by the delivery of Dr. time make a pretty fair Bach, Beethoven and Brahms per- 
Wiillner, while at the next he was imitating, almost to per- former, although his utter lack of poetry would debar him 


change, and the critics searched for other victims to slay. 
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from presenting more than the correct outlines of these 





composers’ works. Unfortunately, however, he chooses 





























































what is most inappropriate for him and least suited to his 
capabilities, such works as the Schumann and the Chopin 
E minor concertos. I have rarely heard them given in a 
more disappointing, dry as dust and matter of fact style 
The rhythm throughout the entire Chopin Concerto, which 
can stand a lot of rubato, was so rigid as to become at mo 
ments absolutely ridiculous. It was as if Mr. Consolo had 
swallowed a metronome, whose inside ticking he was now 
forced to follow. The Schumann, the most poetical of all 
piano concertos in existence, was, as far as interpretation 
s concerned, performed in hobbledehoy fashion—the tone 
production of an even hardness, the touch unyielding and 
the entire performance, especially all tender episodes, lack 


ing In imagination 


[he trio organization of Miss Helene Geisler, piano; 
Franz Fink, violin, and Leo Schrattinholz, ‘cello, presents 
a good combination, only in so far as none of the constitu 
ents rises above a fair average decency 

The pianist has just sentiment enough to play in a nice, 
ladylike style, as her solo numbers, the Chopin E major 
Nocturne, from op. 62, but for the F minor Ballad neither 
her technic nor her musical instinct are sufficient. The vio- 
linist seems lacking in tone, and, what is worse, in cleanli- 
ness of intonation; the ‘cellist, however, is on the whole 
pretty fair. Their ensemble performances, of which [ heard 
only the difficult final Allegro from Dvorak’s op. 21, B flat 
Trio and the first two movements from Schumann’s D 
minor Trio, gave me no equivalent for the time spent in 


listening to them 


The opera management at the Theater des Westens came 
out on Friday last with another novelty, which, | am sorry 
to say, will not prove and cannot prove a success, although 


such an one, from a financial viewpoint at least, could be 


wished for the diligent company and its enterprising di 
rector 

The work under notice is J. Urich’s three act opera 
Hermann und Dorothea.” The composer, whom the house 
bill persists in calling Ulrich, instead of Urich, was born on 
the Island of Trinidad, in the West Indies. He studied 
medicine at Leipsic, but instead of becoming a physician he 
unfortunately changed his mind and became a composer. 
As such he was a pupil of Damcke and of Gounod, whom 
1e followed to England, and with whom together he is re- 
ported to have conducted some concerts at St. James’ Hall, 
n London. His first opera, “The Tempest,” was brought 
out at the Brussels Monnaie Theatre. It was followed by 
Flora Macdonald,” which saw the light of the boards at 
Bologna, and “The Pilot,” which foundered at Monte Carlo 

Another opera, “The Carillon,” was given at Aix-les 


Sains, and is announced as having been “accepted’’ by the 


Serlin Royal Opera House intendancy, but from an accept 
ance to a representation is sometimes a long distance, es 
pecially at the said institute. If “The Carillon,” however, 
is of no greater value than “Hermann und Dorothea,” the 
longer the performance is deferred the better for the com 
poser, the royal intendancy, the performers and all parties 
concerned, including, of course, the dear public and the 
music critics 

The libretto to “Hermann und Dorothea” was compiled 

by Dr. Miiller-Rastadt, and although he followed pretty 
closely the lines of Goethe, it cannot be affirmed that he 
showed especial skill or a knack for that sort of work. Any 
body who knows, and there are probably few who do not 
know, Goethe’s epic poem might have been sure in advance 
that no very exciting modern operatic plot would have been 
constructed out of its pretty boarding-school-like harmless 
ness 

The compiler and composer, however, reckoned in all 
probability, just as I imagine that Bungert does, when he 
brings the Homeric world upon the stage, that the sympa 
thetic young figures of the heroes of the action, beloved by 
every reader of Goethe’s works, and known to everybody 
through hundreds, nay thousands, of illustrations hanging 
around in German homes, would prove in themselves of 
sufficient attractiveness when brought to musical and dra 
matic life upon the operatic boards. Such might possibly 
have been the case, if the poem, which in its epic breadth 
is lacking in action, had been compressed into two acts, in 
stead of spun out into three, for which its naive contents do 
not suffice, and if the composer had had the strength, or 
at least a portion of the genius of the author of “Hermann 
und Dorothea.” 

As it is, the idea of making an opera out of the subjec: 
fell into the hands, or rather heads, of two weak talents, and 
hence the result could not have been anything but a failure 
Urich’s music is the worst mosaic of all sorts of styles, the 
mosaic not excepted, I ever heard jumbled together into one 
and the same operatic score. He wabbles from the immortai 
Wagner in thin tea weakness of meistersinger style imita 
tion down to Tosti ballad sugar water of the sort which 
takes with young lovers in the gallery who are employees in 
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dry goods establishments, but not students at the conserva- 
tory. | was so disgusted with this musical rot that I could 
not stand it longer than two acts and left, after I had safely 
seen the bald-headed, thin and emaciated, elderly looking 
composer called out three times before the curtain. 

The performance at the premiére was not upon a higher 
artistic level than the novelty deserved or called for. The 
orchestra, under the baton of Johannes Doebber, was badly 

































out of tune in the woodwind, and not any too fine in shad- 
ing or too precise in rhythm. The chorus was fair in the 
first act, but went all to pieces in the intendedly comic 
washer-women episode in the second act. 

Borgmann, in the part of Hermann, had made up as the 
and in looks was very promising, ‘histrion- 
ically, still vocally ; he did not keep 
what his appearance had promised. Scheid:, 
otherwise always a very satisfactory soprano, did not sing 
as well as usual, and the remainder of the cast, with the 
exception of Miss Brackenhammer (alto), in the part of the 
mother, was outrageously bad. The mise-en-scéne, 
ever, was all that could have been expected. 


young Goethe, 
however, 
Selma 


and worse 
von 


how- 


* * * 


Of the twelve year old violinist, Eugenia Argiewicz, whom 
I had heard at a private invitation concert, I spoke admir- 
ingly in a former letter. Now, however, after having at- 
tended her concert at Bechstein Hall, I think her appear- 
ance in public unwise and premature. The technic is not 
yet sufficiently developed, nor yet the entire performance 
ripe for the concert hall. The child has an unusual amount 
of talent, and plays with a freedom, dash and verve which 
makes light of many difficulties, which, however, she is un- 
able to conquer with a certainty and cleanliness. There is 
no doubt that she will become a great artist in time, if she 
be restricted from premature public appearance for the pur- 
pose of money making, and if her violinistic and musical 
endowments are as carefully fostered and cultivated as they 
deserve to be. 


* * * 


Henry Verbrugghen, a violinist of the Belgian school, 
who lives in England, gave an interesting concert at the 
Singakademie with the assistance of the Philharmonic Or- 
che stra, for the conducting of which body | the _concert giver 








had brought along his own kapellmeister, Henry J. Wood, 
who is the director of the Queen’s Hall concerts, in London. 

Of the two artists the conductor scored the decidedly 
greater success, and at once won the favor of the audience 
and the praise of the critics. He is a circumspect and very 
energetic wielder of the baton, a man who knows just 
what he wants and understands the art, not only of im- 
parting it to others, but also making them follow his 
intentions. He gave a brilliant reading of the “Meister- 
singer” Vorspiel, brought out all the quaint and terse char- 
acteristics of the Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” Suite, cer- 
tainly the most original and piquant ballet music ever writ- 
ten, and also vouchsafed us a by no means uninteresting 
novelty in the shape of Percy Pitt’s overture to “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” 

The young English composer, a pupil first of Reinecke 
and Jadassohn and later on of Rheinberger, showed him- 
self a master in the handling of the means of the modern 
orchestra, and his ease in the varied treatment of his themes 
in polyphonic style, always well sounding and naturally 
flowing, makes him out a master in the technic of composi- 
tion. The themes themselves, however, although pregnant 
and pleasing, show little originality or specific character, so 
that this well worked, well sounding, fresh and spirited 
overture might just as well have been designated as an over- 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” or to “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” or “As You Like It,” or any other comedy 
you choose to imagine. At least, as far as I am concerned, 
I failed to find any musical contents characteristic of either 
Katharine or Petruchio. 

Mr. Verbrugghen had set himself an equally difficult and 
thankless task when he chose for his first appearance here 
the Dvorak Concerto, which is certainly more a work 
against than one for the violin. Nevertheless, he was able 
to show in it, and still more so in Guiraud’s clever Caprice 
for violin and orchestra, that he is an artist of substantial 


ture to the 








technical as well as musical attainments. I did not like his 

tone very much, for it seemed to be lacking as much in 

quality as it was diminutive in quantity. Part of this fault 
may perhaps be ascribed to the instrument he was using, 
and which sounded like a very poor fiddle. I want to defer 
final judgment upon Mr. Verbrugghen as an artist, how- 
ever, until I have heard him in more grateful tasks—Bruch, | 
Paganini, Wieniawski, Lauterbach and Vieuxtemps works | 


for the violin—which he proposes to perform at his second 
concert. 
* * * 

The same fate that befell Anton Dvorak here a week 
previous was allotted to another composer, equally well 
known at least in the United States, who gave a concert 
last night at the Philharmonic with a program of his own 
works. But while the great Bohemian, like Homer, may 
have nodded only upon occasion (such an unfortunate 
period of creation having prevailed when he wrote his “Hel 
denlied’”’), the other composer, his name is Asger Hamerik, 
must surely have slept a Rip Van Winkle sleep during the 
twenty-seven long years he spent in composing and conduct- 
ing at Baltimore. I feel extremely sorry that I am forced 
to judge thus in one big gulp about the works of an artist 
who, as a man, is highly sympathetic to me and whom I like 
as a friend. 

Nevertheless, I could not help feeling last night through 
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JEANNETTE DURNO, 
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out the entire lengthy and pretentious program that Asger back upon his own resources, 
Hamerik as a composer is a failure. It seems almost incred- naiveté which almost makes one smile. 
The incongruity of Mr. Hamerik’s thematic ideas with the s 66 


ible that this artist should have been a pupil of the greatest 


the invention is of a childlike of Prosper Merimée’s heroine, and her vocal attainments 
are rauch praised by the Cologne critics 


rc 2 Pg mer of his time, of Hector Beriioz, for high thoughts they are meant to convey is, however, ap- . “ , 
Oreste neared oe aust “ 7 vd S y y : Carmen Sylva, the royal poetess, has finished the libretto 


in the works he brought out last night, especially in his parent, not only in his Tragic 


l'ragic symphony, the orchestration is as un-Berlioz-like as degree, for instance, in the opening orchestral movement of 
possible. It is more the Beethoven orchestra, and even that tie Christian Trilogy, in which Deus Pater is portrayed in 
of the master’s first period, which is employed, and also in the empty Fifth and the D minor key and color of the Ninth 


symphony, but to a still higher : na : a 
— , . to an opera entitled “Néaga,” to which the Swedish com 


poser Hallstroem is writing the music, and which is in 
tended for first performance at the Budapest Hungarian Na 
tional Opera House 


thematic contents Hamerik is so influenced by the giant of Symphony, from which there is no breaking away with oo ee 


the symphony that one could well employ Weingartner’s Hamerik until the listener becomes sick and tired of it. 1) 
= a 1€ 
The only number on the program which made a pleasant 


“Symphony After Beethoven” as a title to thi work; 


the word “after,” however, not meant in a temporary sense. exception was the Offertory in C sharp minor from the ‘‘Re- 
Well, you will tell me, Beethoven is not a bad example to quiem,” op. 34, which is really beautiful, almost inspired, 


> mill situated in a valley at Mess-Kirch, near Con 
stanz, in which, on November 22, 1780, the opera composer 
Conradin Kreutzer was born, was destroyed by fire last 


week 


follow, especially in writing a symphony; whereupon I shall and this alto solo, with orchestral accompaniment, was made ie wa a 


reply that so far there has not yet appeared a great Bee- still more effective and attractive through the fine, sonorous, 
thoven epigone, for the composer with Beethoven-like great- almost pathetic true contralto voice of Miss Tilly Koenen, 
ness and power is yet to come, and if he does come, he will whose delivery, moreover, is equally as artistic and musical 
not become a slavish imitator of the Bonn master, but he as her organ is beautiful and noble in quality. 


Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Henry VIII.,’ was brought out in E 
berfeld last week, and met with a rousing success, which had 
been denied the same work at its previous representations 
in Germany, viz., at Frankfort and Hamburg 


will walk his own path. Even Wagner’s single attempt at Be ay 
writing a Beethoven symphony turned out nothing more . 2 8 
than an interesting failure, and his case is an example of the Victor Gluth’s opera, “Horand und Hilde,’ was performed By suggestion of the Emperor, Major Lauff will rewrite 


truth of what is asserted above 


What is astonishing also is the fact that a musician who proval at the Munich Court Opera House last week. 
has studied and conducted the works of so many other con- composer is a protégé of the Prince Regent of Bavaria, and and in that master’s style, 
temporanians should have been so little influenced by their musically an epigone of Wagner. 


spirit of progress and modern means of expression. It is 
true in a portion of his op. 37, “Harvest Dance,” for female 
chorus and orchestra, Hamerik, for once, is influenced by 


* 


for the first time with much outward demonstration of ap- the libretto to Weber's 


* * 


“Oberon,” and the Wiesbaden court 
The conductor will compose recitatives, based upon Weber themes 
which are to be substituted for 
the spoken dialogue. In this new garb “Oberon,” together 
with “Hans Heiling,” “Czar and Carpenter,” and “Fra 
Diavolo,” is to be presented at next summer’s Wiesbaden 


At the Cologne Opera House a hitherto unknown young operatic festival performances, which the Empeor will at- 
Wagner, for he uses in most liberal and unconcerned fash- singer, a member of the personnel, named Frieda Felser, tend. 
ion the musical utterances of the Rhinedaughters, but for made her début in the part of “Carmen,” and scored an im- 
the remainder of his themes he is content to rely upon Bee- mediate and quite sensational success. She is said to have 


” » * 


The parents of Marcella Lindh were passengers on the 





thoven, and when he gets away from him and begins to fall inte a the | part histrionically in the sense e and character — steamer Patria, Ww vhic h, as you know, was destroyed by fire 
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The old couple saved only their lives. Mrs. Lindh rushed 
from Switzerland, where she was making a_ successful 
tournée, to Hamburg, to receive her parents. 


a 

The royal Bavarian chamber singer Mr. Brucks has 
sued for libel a great number of newspapers in Elberfeld, 
Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, &c., whica promul- 


gated the alleged news, first printed in Elberfeld, that at 2 
disastrous performance there of the “Trumpeter of Saeck- 
Mr. Brucks, who impersonated the title role, was 


intoxicated. 


ingen” 


* * * 


Miss Gussie (or rather Augusta) Cottlow will give a re- 
cital at the Singakademie on February 5, and the young lady 
has been re-engaged for January at Halberstadt, where re- 
cently she made such a big hit. 


* * * 


Among the callers at the Berlin Musica, Courter office 
during the past week was Robert Freund, the Zurich pianist, 
who during the winter months will remain a resident of 
Berlin; Miss Anna Carver and Miss Willy (sic!) Arendts, 
two very great singers. These Hollandish young ladies will 
give a duet evening in Berlin in the near future, after which 
they intend to go to the United States—if they can find an 
impresario. Dr. Georg Gellhorn called previous to his de- 
parture for New York; Mrs. Max Liebling came to tell me 
of the sensational success her daughter, Miss Estelle, made 
at a private concert last week, and which may lead to a still 
more sensational engagement soon. For particulars please 
watch this column. Mrs. Norma Knuepfel, from San 
Francisco, and Mr. and Mrs. Willy Burmester also called. 


O. F. 





Berlin Music Notes. 

[he first concert of the week was a combination affair in 
which Hedwig Jacob-Anspach, vocalist, and Ludwig Hirsch- 
berg, pianist, participated. Mrs. Anspach has a somewhat 
thin soprano voice, but it is agreeable in quality in her piano 
singing ; as soon as she attempts to sing forte, however, the 
voice not only sounds strained, but there is a tendency to 
She also is defective in sustained 
“An eine 


wander from the pitch. 
legato singing, which is so essential in songs like 
Aeolsharpe,” of Brahms. 

The pianist gave selections from Beethoven, Schumann, 
Dvorak He has a lively technic, and plays 
pieces in the style of Schumann’s “Abegg Variations” with 
but Beethoven seemed too 
“Waldstein” Sonata 


and others. 


and even brilliancy ; 
deep for him, his performance of the 
being dry and uninteresting. 


clearness, 


* * * 


The Ladies’ Instrumental Trio, including Augusta Gétz- 
Lehmann, piano; Elsa Barkowska, violin, and Adelina 
Metzdorff, ‘cello, made their first appearance this season in 
concert Tuesday evening. These ladies made their début 
last season here, and while there was much to approve of 
and admire in their playing, there was more to hope for in 
the way of improvement; but they have not as yet reached 
a much higher grade of excellence. The ensemble playing 
is somewhat smoother, but the 'cellist’s tone is still too weak 
and the violinist lacks confidence. 

The pianist, Mrs. Lehmann, is still by far the best artist 
of the three; she plays with great freedom and artistic fin- 
The program contained the Beethoven Trio in C minor, 
op. 1; the C minor Trio from Eduard Schiitt, op. 27, and 
the Grieg Sonata for piano and violin, op. 13. Miss Ada 
Osann sang with taste songs from Richard Strauss. 


ish, 


* * * 


Eugene Gura’s first song and ballad recital this season 
brought a crowd of his friends and admirers to the Sing- 
akademie Wednesday evening. In the early part of the 
evening Mr. Gura did not seem in the best of voice, and 
the four earnest songs of Brahms sounded somewhat dry 


and labored, but he quickly became himself again in Schu- 
bert’s ““Todtengraber’s Heimwehe” and Loewe’s “Odin’s 
Meeresritt.” Here his matchless style and fine delivery 
were paramount, and the enthusiasm was great, many en- 
cores being demanded. 

* 


* * 


The Berlin Teachers’ Singing Society is undoubtedly a 
very popular organization, judging from the immense au- 
dience which assembled in the Philharmonie Thursday even- 
ing to hear its first concert this winter. This large chorus 
of male voices, under the efficient leadership of Prof. Felix 
Schmidt, has attained a very high standard of excellence. 
The voices sound fresh and full, the gradations in tone and 
tempo are artistic and the ensemble well-nigh perfect, the 
chorus being finely balanced. 

Among the numbers on the program were three choruses, 
which were sung at the chorus contest in Cassel last sum- 
mer—‘‘Der Choral von Lenthen” of Reinhold Becker, “Das 
Meer” of Willem de Haan” and “Der Reiter und sein Lieb” 
of Edwin Schultz. The first mentioned, in particular, was 
sung superbly, the grand climax culminating in a magnifi- 
cent choral in C major, the tenors attacking and holding 
their high C with as much freedom and surety as the basses 
their low note. The effect was electrifying, and the au- 
dience burst forth into a storm of applause that was hard to 
Mrs. Marie Schmidt-Kéhm was the soloist of thie 


quiet. 
Grieg and others in 


evening, and sang songs of Cornelius, 
good style and with pleasing effect. 


*_ * * 


Arthur Schnabel, the young Leschetizky pupil, who 
made his début here last year and has since made a 
tournée in Germany, gave a recital Friday evening at 
Bechstein Saal. This young pianist has made considerable 
progress since his appearance last year, and that intellec- 
tually, which is an encouraging sign that he has taken his 
art work seriously. Having already a good tone and well 
developed technic, he will broaden out with the maturity 
of his years. He gave a clean cut, intelligent performance 
of the Bach Prelude and Fugue in F minor and the 
posthumous A major Sonata of Schubert. 


*_ * * 


On the same evening was heard, in Beethoven Hall, 
an artist of greater proportions, the violin virtuoso 
Arrigo Serato, with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. 
Serato possesses the rich, warm temperament of his sunny, 
southern home, and he has also imbibed enough of the 
classic spirit of these northern lands to give him a fine 
musical balance; thus his performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto, while perhaps not strictly according to classical 
tradition, was still a wonderfully fine and inspiring one. 
Mr. Serato belongs to the higher class of artists, for he 
wins by his superior knowledge and command of his in- 
strument, and not by resorting to tricks, which often 
dazzle, but do not deceive. In the enormously hard 
Dvorak Concerto he overcame all difficulties so easily 
and at the same time infused such a spirit of pure romanti- 
cism into his playing that his success was irresistib'e. He had 
to respond to three encores before the audience would 
depart. F. M. Biccerstarr. 








Vernon d’Arnalile. 


Mr. d’Arnalle gave a recital at Peace Institute, Raleigh, 
N. C., on the evening of November 27. The Morning Post, 
of that city, says of his singing: 

He possesses the roundness of tone of the middle register and 
sympathetic high tones which render the high baritone the most 
effective of all voices for men. In the fantastic prelude and pro- 
logue to “Il Pagliacci,” as in the dramatic “Sword of Ferrara” and 
spirited “Toreador’s Song,”’ the notable distinctness of enunciation 
never interrupted the smooth flow of his tone. Working an effective 
climax with the popular “Toreador’s Song,” he was recalled again 
and again. 

Mr. d’Arnalle was assisted by Stanley Olmsted, pianist, 
and Mrs. Benjamin W. Kilgore, accompanist. 





They Call it Bunco? 
(From the Washington Post.) 

The failure of the Chicago public to crowd the Audi- 
torium for Mr. Grau’s Metropolitan Opera Company 1s 
receiving from New York commentators the usual and the 
expected criticism. Naturally this criticism takes the 
form of denunciation and contemptuous ridicule. Here is 
Mr. Maurice Grau, an artistic gentleman with a large 
financial nose and redolent of the unction and the sweet- 
ness of Broadway. He takes his New York opera com- 
pany to Chicago—not for the sordid purpose of mere 
oh, no! far from it—solely in a spirit of missionary 
He wants to educate and uplift the darkened 
Western mind. His unselfish idea is to educate the be- 
nighted jay and stuff the frontier rube with ecstasy. But 
the jay and the rube—think of it, oh, Boston!—refused to 
be educated on Mr. Grau’s terms, and the large, financial 
nose is out of joint. All of which causes Mr. Grau to 
confide to various great metropolitan dailies his deep 
determination never, never, to take another Metropolitan 
Opera Company to Chicago again unless he has before- 
hand the guarantee of a profit on his propaganda. 

All we can say is that if Chicago has been “educated” 
in the same way as Washington, we do not wonder at, but, 
on the contrary, enthusiastically sympathize with Chi- 
cago’s present attitude. We, too, have suffered under the 
patronizing spoliation of this New York buccaneer, and 
have paid tribute to the greatness and importance of such 
an aggregation, &c. We have meekly blown in our $5 
bills on the strength of a brilliant and alluring promise— 
we did this as lately as last winter—only to find those 
promises the poorest kind of pie crust and to bewail our 
vanished wealth. This great and important aggregation 
may be a beautiful and big thing in New York, but it 
has not yet revealed itself as such in Washington, and our 
impulse is to congratulate and thank Chicago for its re- 
fusal of the gaudy and bedizened bunko. 


gain; 
altruism. 


HIS is severe. The foreign opera scheme is in a 
state of disintegration because it is in antag- 
onism to the organic spirit of the art of the country 
in which it temporarily abides. No one man is re- 
sponsible for this. It is an unhealthy condition, and 
it cannot be maintained. 





Charles W. Clark. 


This remarkable Western baritone is winning new laurels 
at every appearance. Upon his recent appearance with the 
Mendelssohn Club, Chicago, November 30, 1899, the Chicago 
papers have the following comment: 

“Le Roi de Lahore” with much 


The same might be said of 
Inter 


Charles Clark sang an aria from 
artistic insight and admirable quality. 
a group of modern songs later in the program.—Chicago 
Ocean. 

Charles W. Clark sang “O Promise of a Joy Divine,” from Mas- 
senet’s “The King of Lahore,” in splendid style, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of the notes of this number are decidedly high 
His other numbers, given with his usual 

were Buck’s arrangement Oscar 
and R. L. Herman's “Gipsy Serenade.” 


for the baritone range. 
refinement and intelligence, 
Meyer's ““Look on the Sea” 
—Chicago Record. 


of 





The club was assisted last night by Charles W. Clark, the bari- 
tone, who, it seems to me, shows constant growth as an interpreta 


tive singer.—Chicago Evening Journal. 





of New York, 
being obliged to re 


The soloists were Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, and 


Charles W. Clark. Both were well received, 
spond with encores.- a Chronicle. 


Hortense Hibbard Howard. 


One of the musical events of the week has been the piano 
recital of Hortense Hibbard-Howard, given Friday after- 
noon at the residence of Mrs. S. F. Barger, 192 Madison 
avenue. A large audience was present, and Mrs. Howard 
was enthusiastically received. 
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THE MusicaL Courier, 4 Rue TaiTsouT, PARIS, + 
November 28, 1809. 
ANDROMAQUE—PRISE DE TROIE.” 
pees in Paris at present is better worth recom- 
mending to the attention of American women study- 
ing opera than the act in the “Prise de Troie” in which 
Andromaque appears 

There is one entire act wholly in pantomime—not a word 
spoken or sung. The stage represents an altar at one end, 
a throne at the other, on which are seated a king and queen 
Andromaque is the widow of one of the generals who has 
been lost in the war that has been going on. 

She appears with her little son, a statuesque woman clad 
in dark smoke colored robes—not black—a sort of nun’s 
hood and girdle completing the effect. 

She first passes to the altar, submissive, resigned, sus- 
tained by faith and by respect for the goddess who sym- 
bolizes Fate before her. She will also show her little boy 
But little by 
little the cruelty, the enormity of her loss, the desolation, 
memory no doubt of the voice, person and bearing of her 


how the son of a soldier should bear pain 


beloved husband come over her, and she breaks visibly, lit- 
tle by little, without making one sound. 

One would have to be made of stone not to weep with 
her 

She even unconsciously loses the thought of the child, 
and his heartrending entreaties (all in mime) to come 
away, to cease weeping and to bear up are most piteous. 

Coming to herself after a time, however, her native re 
finement suggests that she is keeping others from the altar; 
also that she has not yet paid homage to the sovereigns 
This extremely difficult, silent interpretation is a triumph 
of mental expression, visible in bodily line, gesture and 
movement 

She has to turn from the altar and her grief and walk 
the entire length of the stage while gradually assuming 
the poise and dignity necessary to enter into royal presence, 
and she has her little boy to gather back and conduct. 

In royal presence she is face to face with the man, the 





AZPD4 


symbol of power and of country, who in a sense dictated 
the death of her husband by ordaining war and sending out 
soldiers. Yet that man is her sovereign; he sympathizes 
with and mourns for her, while his wife, the queen, em 
braces the little boy and sheds tears over him. 

After passing through this ordeal she must again turn 
retraverse the length of the stage and pay her last respects 
to the goddess Pallas, after which, broken by physical 
weariness and mental strain, she almost unconsciously en 
folds her son in her cloak and, mounting the steps, recedes 
from view. 

It is entirely impossible to give any picture of what this 
scene is or of the unbroken illusion maintained through 
every phase of it by Mlle. Flahaut, the young Hollandaise, 
whose part it is to perform this delicate and difficult task. 

The music of this act is sublime. Its power, beauty, 
grandeur and nobility are beyond expression. As expres 
sion of human feeling by harmony it is possibly unique in 
music. 

What a pity that Wagner did not write pantomime acts 
to his superb orchestrations, and so spare us the unnatural, 
inharmonious jarring and wholly incongruous shriekings, 
bellowings and wailings which interfere with the pleasure 
of his music eight times in ten! How much more moving, 
how much more inspiring, how much more fit and natural 
a perfect pantomime, with appropriate music, than a dread 
ful voice, an unmeaning body, unrecognizable words and a 
stiff, conceited, aggressive personality! 


* » 7 


News has reached Paris of the safe arrival of M. Ludwig 
3reitner in New York. One of the shortest passages on 
record was his—six days, by the Kaiser Wilhelm! He and hi 
son were quite well and opening their eyes upon the new 
wonders of an unknown country 

Friends of the family are making pilgrimages to the pretty 
Paris home, 5 Rue Daubigny, where his wife and three chil 
dren mourn his absence and pray for reunion. By the way 
it was not the eldest son, but the second, who was chosen to 
make the visit with his father. The eldest is following a se 
rious college course, has just passed most brilliant examina 
tions and expects his baccalaureate in a few months. A 
daughter, also in school, promises a bright future, but the 
baby of the family is the genius musician of the little band 
She is a very pretty, fairy-like little creature, nervous, high 
strung, black eyed and bewitching and really gifted 

Mrs. Breitner has commenced a series of musical recep 
tions for the passing of time and the pleasure of their many 
friends. The first one takes place next Thursday evening 
which, by the way, will be our Thanksgiving. Mrs. Breit 
ner was one of the brightest violin artist stars of the Vienna 
Conservatoire. 

When the young Breitner was in that city, pupil of Rubin 
stein (who was for three years director of the Conserva 
toire there), Mile. Bertha Haaft, the young violinist, had 
heard of his name and talent. But it was years later that 
the two met in Paris, when the violinist became Madame 
Ludwig Breitner. 

* * * 

Speaking of pantomime, to Mlle. Marguerite Martini, of 
the Théatre Lyrique, belongs the credit of making the first 
move of late years here, in the direction of mime, or silent 
expression of sentiment 

Having much to do with Americans, and having a school 
of acting, she came to the conclusion that as a preparatory 
stage the latter should pass through a training of body and 
of imagination before they could ever be able to do justice 
to their best sentiments before the public 

In the Théatre Pompadour, 12 Boulevard des Italiens 
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which she holds her weekly exercises, Mlle. Martini has in 


augurated a class of pantomime, of which more will be said 
from time to time \mericans cannot better show their ap 
preciation of this wise effort being made in their behalf than 
by attending these auditions. We wish the enterprise all 
success 

** * 


Homer! Berlioz! Schliemann! What does not Troy owe 


1 


to these three heroes of Also what peculiar 


mortality 


intrinsic attraction must tl had to concentrate 





upon her the genius of thre 


yy right that to have some little 


I suppose it 
share of the immortality credited to him. But then his part 
in it was perhaps a trifle more interested, and also a bit less 


honorable than the others 


It is perhaps not known that Heinrich Schliemann ob 
tained permission to commence his researches in Troy 
through the intercession of the United States Ambassador 
at Constantinople in 1871. We have a right to note this 
and be grateful to this citizen of the States for the hand 


clasp he gave to art and science by that intercession 


I regret not to be able to name him at the present time 


Among the charming English musicians in the city is 
Mrs. Adéla Maddison, of 157 Rue dk 


This lady, while being one of the 


la Pompe 

charming of host 
esses, a cultured writer and a lovely person to look upon, 
s not only a brilliant executant but a composer of music 


Among those things by which she is best known are an 


“Album of English Songs,” which can be found at Dur 
dilly’s, corner Boulevard Haussmann and Rue Taitbout; 
the translations of six English songs into French, edited by 


Chondeus, and a Romance Berceuse for violin, published 
; 
I 





by Hamelle n addition are three German songs about to 
be published, originally written for and sung by David 
Bispham. Madame Maddison is a pupil here of Gabriel 
Fauré, the composer and organist of the Madeleine. She 
gives charming musicales at her home, which is a real ar 
tistic centre 

At Roubaix was recently given a grand concert for the 
benefit of the free schools of the city A big soirée de gala 
was organized by leading « ens, and all the best people 
were in attendance The sight was extremely imposing to 
the eyes. The feature of the concert was the performance 
f a Sonata for two pian M. Charles de Beriot, who 
by special favor consented to appear and play his work 
Much praise is given to the compositi by the i 
One says: 

rhe high standard of er W at een in 
the correct structure, the musical phrases, the ingenious 
combinat f ves, which rose in g eful relief out 
of an accompar nt 1 ften b i and ad ibly 
woven elodic " which v numerous 

Ihe astonishing virtuosity of the composer-pianist was 
shown the first phrases by t | il accel ati I 
each note, of each chord, of each f re Perfection in the 





t 1 ind animation 


smallest details joined 


7 


gives to the playing of M. De Beriot a rare purity and lim 
pidity, combined with an extraordinary b and brilliancy 
So much has been said recent f this distinguished 
it is a pleasure to cite the opinions 
the statements made 

At a recent reception given yupil of M. De Beriot 
an American, M. Michel Zadora, won the honors of the 


evening musically 





pianist-protessor 


f critics which c 











Cards have reac 
erstwhile pupil of song here, Miss Gertrude Peirce, of Pasa 
dena, Cal., to Dr. Willard Croxall, of Salt Lake Cit Com 
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pliments to the young people, and may there be several lul- 
labys in the repertory of the young bride. 

An idea of the difference between the estimates of art 
here and at home may be gathered from the fact that work 
done upon the Exhibition, however beautiful and valuable, 
is not highly esteemed by the authors, because it will be 
all torn down and destroyed in a few years. The results 
after death are the goal of sculptor, painter and architect 
here. At home the sole idea is: “What do I get for the 
work?” “What on earth could it matter what happens after 
1 am dead!” : 

Americans are much annoyed by the exactions of the old 
women at places of amusement, who not only drag the coats 
off their backs and umbrellas out of their hands, but who 
make them pay all they can frighten them into giving. 

By a law which has been in effect since 1790 (!), the fol- 
lowing tariff is allowable,and no more need be paid or should 
be demanded. By this law un peu decrepit, to be sure, by this 
time, but still in effect, the most to be paid as pourboire for 
any article was 25 centimes for cloak and 1o centimes for 
cane, umbrella, sword or sabre. It would be well to remind 
these dreadful old creatures (all hips, bosoms and tongues) 
that their ancestors of 1790 abided by the above figures, and 
that there is no reason why they should not be equally ami- 
able. it may cost an overture or the first act of a comedy 
to convince one of them of the philosophy of this, but no 
reform can be worked without some expenditure. It would 
be worth trying during the winter season. 

* * * 

The Odeon is one of the busiest and most entertaining 
places of amusement in the city. It has opened up with 
many new features this season, and is in capital condition 
as to artists and repertory. 

To begin with the admirable musical matinees, with lec- 
tures, orchestra, &c., are continued on Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. They are largely attended and deeply interesting. 

“Chénecoeur” is the name of a new piece in four acts and 
in prose by M. Maurice Soulié, which has already been pro- 
duced. The title is the »zme of a chateau in which unfolds 
the complexities of a five-cornered conjugal drama, which 
eventually unwinds in an exemplary manner. One of the 
artists, Mile. Laparcerie, has, by her remarkable interpreta- 
tion of one of the leading roles, awoke to find herself fa- 
mous. Beautiful, passionate and looking the part to perfec- 
tion, she makes the theatre tingle and calls down the greates: 
enthusiasm. 

A series of five representations of “l’Arlésienne,” with 
chorus and orchestra, directed by M. Colonne, closed this 
week. The artistic venture was highly successful from 
every point of view. 

“France d’Abord!” a historic drama in four acts, by M. 
Henri de Bornier, has gone into the season’s repertory. 

In the classic series were given “La Tontine,” by Le 
Sage; lecture by M. Leo Claretie, and “l’Arlequin Pro- 
cureur.” “Le Morneau de Lesbie,” by Genest, was given as 
spectacle populaire. 

At another seance were given, also with lectures, “Les 
meeurs des Frangais,” by Regnard; “l’Avocat pour et Con- 
tre,”” by Nolant de Fatonviile, and “l’Arlequin Procureur,” 
by the same writer. 

A drama in verse by M. Auguste Dorchain, “Vers 
l’Amour,” has been accepted and will be played this season. 

The distinguished director, M. Ginisty, deserves great 
credit for his untiring enterprise at this historic theatre, and 
also for the success attending it. 

A sick man once asked Abernethy what he should do to 
recover from the gout, from which he was suffering. “Live 
on sixpence a day, and earn it!” was the reply. 

M. Gailhard, director of the Paris Opéra, went to Milan 
to witness the triumph of the “Prise de Troie” in the Teatro 
Lirico there under M. Colonne’s direction. The enthusiasm 
was enormous, the production admirable. 


It has been proved that the corset has reduced the size 
and volume of the lungs in the feminine chest. That which 
in a man weighs 1,320 grammes, in a woman weighs but 
1,050! 

By an experiment of putting corsets on dogs the nefarious 
effects of this pretty article of the wardrobe were likewise 
proved. The dog thus clad grew first fat, then znemic, 
then died, all in the space of six months. Autopsy showed 
the thorax deformed as that of a woman, the lower part of 
the lung was compressed, the heart was out of place and 
the abdomen distended. The latest corset here is made 
into the dress. The skirt likewise. That is, a iady in put- 
ting her dress on over her head puts on at the same time 
dress, skirts and corsets. A simple 400 francs or there- 
abouts also falls over head of that or somebody else. 

A pink corset, a roll of music and the works of Seneca, 
the philosopher, were among the articles found in a recent 
“police search” through the woods of Meadon. The Seneca 
proves to be a most rare and precious volume, with engrav- 
ings and binding of 1632. The National Library is prob- 
ably the only building that can boast the possession of an 
equal treasure. And in company with a pair of pink cor- 
sets, too! Where were the bas bleus? 


* * * 


Some operatic interpretations give exactly the sensation 
of walking past a mirror frame. You look up expecting to 
see the reflection. And, behold! there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, there—but the frame. 

It has been discovered that the human voice is produced 
by forty-four different muscles! Fourteen of these serve 
for the emission of 16,380 sounds, and the others aid in the 
production of some 175,000,000 different sounds! That is, 
these forty-four muscles go to produce millions of different 
tones which acoustics distinguish as absolutely distinct, one 
from the other! No wonder the diva “comes high.” 

The idea of wild applause of a débutant by fellow citizens, 
simply on account of co-citizenship, is a reprehensible prac- 
tice. There is nothing wise, sensible or logical in the idea 
“uphold him or her because he or she is of your own.” Non- 
sense! Perfection in an execution is any day more valu- 
able than any petty, old-fashioned idea of chauvinism or 
even patriotism. The leading is false, the tendency harm- 
ful, the practice ridiculous. It should be suppressed. 

The Marchesi féte is the topic of the day, and “Have you 
got an invitation?” the question of the hour. Madame is 
in the best of health and spirits, and is daily receiving the 
most touching testimonies of affection from all nations. 
The féte takes place on December 12 in the lovely Salle 
des Fétes, Avenue Hoche. Ata recent dinner party, where 
the subject was en tapis, it was discovered that ten singers 
who had been pupils of the Marchesi School had made suc- 
cessful appearances in Paris Opéra and Opéra Comique, 
namely: Krauss, Salla, Nevada, Melba, Horwitz, Eames, 
Calvé, Sanderson, Adams and Saville. 

In speaking of his “Proserpine,” to be given soon at the 
Opéra Comique, M. Saint-Saéns remarks: 

“It seems to me that the musical drama of to-day has a 
tendency to include all styles—melody, declamation and 
symphony. This gives the greatest liberty to the composer 
to unearth all his resources and to the audience to satisfy all 
tastes. At least, this is my theory and that upon which 
practice is founded in this case. Nature and reason in me 
accept all these styles as legitimate, and this, I suppose, is 
why I am blamed by all parties betimes.” 

This sounds somewhat like Rubinstein’s remarks in re- 
gard to his “religions.” 

In January, Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt leaves Paris 
for a tournée of three months in Germany and in Austria. 

This remarkable pianist and adorable woman, who has 
already astonished the two continents by her marvelous skill 
and rare mind, grows every year more strong, deep and 


brilliant. Her playing, always electrical, has taken on a 
deeper, larger and still more sympathetic tone, which is re- 
marked everywhere. 

She is now engaged to take part in the Sarasate concerts 
of the opening year in Hamburg, Halle, Heidelburg Cassel, 
Freiburg, Karlsruhe, Frankfort, Darmstadt, Mainz, Berlin, 
Dresden, Gorlitz, Bromberg, Posen, Magdeburg, Breslau, 
Prague, Vienna, Regensburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Miin- 
chen, Stuttgart and Brussels. 

At the close of last season she played in Spain, France 
and London. Recently at San Sebastian, before the Queen 
of Spain, who presented her with a superb bracelet of dia- 
monds and emeralds. As if that were not enough, Her 
Majesty sent next day her photograph to the pianist with a 
most affectionate dedication. 

In Paris Mme. Berthe Marx played at the Lamoureux and 
Colonne concerts, with the success recorded at the time, 
and in London with Sarasate. 

Sarasate closes his year 1899 with a series of thirty con- 
certs in London, where, notwithstanding the troublesome 
times, his success is greater than ever. He is in splendid 
health, and debonnaire as ever. The prince violinist will 
pass his New Years at Paris. 

Fannie Epcar THOMAS. 





Brooklyn Arion Concert. 


IX new compositions were presented at the Brooklyn 
Arion concert last Wednesday night at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. The concert was the annual one held 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Arthur Claassen conducted. 

In addition to the singers the Kaltenborn Orchestra, with 
Mr. Kaltenborn as concertmeister, took a prominent part. 
Comparisons are not always “‘odious,” and one could hardly 
help feeling that young Kaltenborn could have led the 
Wagner numbers much better than the older conductor 
But Mr. Claassen is the conductor of the Arion, and ac 
cording to traditions he was the one to wield the baton 
The orchestral numbers played were the overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman,” the “Lohengrin” prelude and Frank 
Van der Stucken’s interesting descriptive suite “The 
Tempest.” The new compositions, all choral, included 
“Jagdchor” (hunting song), by Langer; ““Dorméschen,” by 
Rheinberger; ‘“Maienreigen,” by I. Packe; “Schiatzelein,” 
by Attenhofer ; “Mohnbliimchen,” by Baldamus, and “Der 
Scharfenstein,” by Carl Fiqué. 

The soloist of the evening was Madame Moran-Olden, 
the dramatic soprano. For her first aria the artist gave 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” from “Oberon.” During 
the second half of the concert Madame Olden sang 
“Isolde’s Death,” and after being recalled several times 
responded with Grieg’s “Ich Liebe Dich.” Incidental solos 
were acceptably sung by Dr. John Schildge, Emil Zeh and 
Hermann Dietmann, members of the Brooklyn Arion 


‘* Messiah’’ to Be Sung in Brooklyn. 

For the first time in seven years Handel’s “Messiah” will 
be sung in Brooklyn under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute. The great oratorio will be presented at the Acad 
emy of Music Wednesday evening, December 20, by the 
3rooklyn Oratorio Club, Walter Henry Hall conductor 

The soloists will be Madame De Vere, soprano; Mrs 
Hamlen-Ruland, contralto; William H. Rieger, tenor, and 
Watkin Mills, baritone. An orchestra of forty, with Gus 
tav Dannreuther as concertmeister, will assist. 

OR SALE—A genuine Carlo Bergonzi violin for sale 
F in absolutely perfect order; suitable for a lady: price 
$1,500; fully guaranteed. C. H. Hildebrandt & Son, 19 
North Liberty street, Baltimore, Md. 








Carroll Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Miss Badham has returned from her usual of 
in Paris, and is ready to receive pupils at her new studio. She is 
experienced not only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
diction and the interpretation of réles. 


56 EAST S4th ST., NEW YORK. 
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GODOWSKY 
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.. [2eople. 


The Amateur Musical Club has been organized at 
Pawpaw, III. 

Miss Elsie Hubley sang at a concert in Phoenix, Ariz., 
in November. 

At Herkimer, N. Y., the pupils of Miss Mary E. Hadley 
gave a concert in November. 

Miss Emily C. Jessup made a successful début in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, November 27. 

Mrs. Countryman sang a solo in Aberdeen, S. Dak., meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ Association. 

Mrs. Luberger and Mrs. Henry L. Sailor gave a musical 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., December 7. 

A concert was given in Cripple Creek, Col., under the 


direction of Prof. J. C. Schneider. 

The pupils of George Marks Evans gave a recital in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., the last week in November 

The pupils of Miss Lulu E. Parker gave a recital at the 
Universalist Church, Akron, Ohio, December 1 

W. Woods Chandler, assisted by Miss Fiorence Clark, 
gave an organ recital in Bristol, Conn., last week 

Miss Thirkield, Miss Elizabeth Wood and Miss Jean 
Wood were soloists at a recent concert in Franklin, Ohio. 

Edward Elliott, director of the Elliott School of Music, 
Utica, will form a class in piano playing at Lowville, N. Y. 

A piano recital was given at Lincoln, Neb., December 2 
at the home of Mrs. Elias Baker by the pupils of Miss Stella 
Rice. 

Mrs. S. S. Stearns’ advanced class gave a piano recital 
last week in her studio, No. 19 Coit avenue, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

H. A. Milliken is organizing an orchestra for the college 
in Saginaw, Mich. It will be known as Alma College Or- 
chestra. 

Frank J. Benedict, the organist of the Fourth Church, 
Hartford, Conn., gave a recital last week, assisted by Miss 
Ada Austin. 

In November a piano recital was given in Burlington, 
Vt., by some of the advanced pupils of Miss Dwight’s 
Piano School. 

The Littleton (N. H.) Musical Festival Association has 
engaged the services of Miss Ada M. Aspinwall, pianist 
and accompanist 

A choral club of fifty persons has been organized at 
Owego, N. Y. Professor Beall, of the Conservatory of 
Music, is the musical director 

The music pupils of Mrs. J. H. Batts, assisted by well 
known local talent, gave a concert in St. Mary’s Hall, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., last week 

Miss Corinne I. Cone 
Bess Hutchinson and Mr. Heighton, of Des Moines, gave 


vocal teacher, assisted by Miss 


a concert in Sac City, Ia., recently : 

One of the musical events early in December was. the 
matinee musicale given under the auspices of E. A. Leo 
pold in his studio in Hartford, Conn 

The last meeting of the Orange (N. J.) Tuesday Musical 
Club took place at the residence of Mrs. Franklin Field, No 
62 North Clinton street, East Orange 

The Schubert Vocal Society, of Newark, N. J.. opened 
its twenty-first season of concerts with a performance of 
Gounod’s “The Redemption” last week. 

A reception recital was given December 2 at the studios 
of the Landon Conservatory, Dallas, Tex., complimentary 


Harry Hatch presides. 

Miss Florence McIntyre gave a musical recital at the 
home of her teacher, Miss Victoria McLaughlin in Kala 
mazoo, Mich., the last week in November. 

The members of the Arion Quartet, of Lorain, Ohio, are 
Dr. C. C. Moffet, Horace Whitehouse, C. T. Metzger and 
Linn Bowman. Mr. Whitehouse is leader. 

Mrs. O. E. Portmann, vocalist, and Miss Caroline Har- 
ter, violinist, assisted by Prof. Emil Ring, organist, gave 
a recital in Canton, Ohio, late in November. 

Some of the prominent women musicians of Adrian, 
Mich., are trying to organize a ladies’ chorus. Mrs. Glen- 
dora Johnson is at the head of the movement. 

An excellent program was given at a recital in Keachie 
College, Keachie, La., November 29, by Miss Bertha 
Kinney, pianist, and Miss Ada Brown, vocalist 

Messrs. Atkinson and Moxley and Mrs. Bucher took 
part in the presentation of “The Holy City” on Thanks- 
giving evening at Christ Church, Corning, N. Y. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Conservatory of Music gave 
a concert at the studio of Prof. G. H. Fairclough recently. 
The pupils of Mrs. May Bosley-Lombard assisted. 

Miss Margaret Elizabeth Upcraft, of the Woman's 
College Faculty, gave a piano recital at the college, Fred- 
erick, Md., last week, assisted by Miss Marie Diehl. 

The second of the series of musical recitals under the di- 
rection of Mrs. O. E. Portmann was given November 27 at 
D. G. Free’s piano parlors, Martin Block, Canton, Ohio 

Those who took part in the recent concert at Glen Cove, 
N. Y., were Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Wilcoxson, Mrs. 
Thomas Price, Mr. Vincent, Robert Schwab and Mr. Miller 

An organ recital was given in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Bristol, R. L, last week by Harry Clough-Leighter, or 
ganist of Grace Church, Providence, assisted by Albert A 
Walker 

At McGregor, Ia., Mr. Huntting, Miss Emily Bell, 
Miss Allen, Miss Lindsay, Mrs. Kinsley, Mrs. Schall, 
Miss Williams, Miss Cleveland and Mr. Sloane recently 
gave a concert 

The officers elected at the first meeting of the Perth 
Amboy (N. J.) Choral Society are E. W. Barnes, presi- 
dent; James Noe, vice-president, and Mr. Conkling, secre- 
tary and treasurer 

New officers were elected at the meeting of the Musical 
At Home Club in Rock Port, Mo. President, Mrs. H. F 
Stapel; vice-president, Mrs. Geo. Bird, and secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. H. F. Allen. 

The committee in charge of the Red Cross concert at 
Tacoma, Wash., included Mrs. C. W. Griggs, Mrs. A. B 
Bull, Mrs. Balabanoff, Mrs. H. M. Thomas, Mrs. Ellis L 
Dent and Mrs. George H. McGeer 

Miss Sada Savage, whose home is at Boone, Ia., and 
who is a pupil of Godowsky, appeared for the first time 
before a Sioux City (la.) audience at the regular meeting 
of the Beethoven Club in November 

Mrs. Richard T. Percy,@oprano; Mrs. Katherine Han- 
ford, contralto, and Julian Walker, bass, will sing at the 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
December to. Henry Hall Duncklee, organist 

The following soloists have been engaged by the Choral 
Society, of St. Joseph, Mo., for “The Messiah,” December 
28: Miss Lillian French, Mrs. Frances Carey-Libbe, Rob- 
ert Boice Carson and Edwin Charles Rowdow 

The Wesleyan Glee Club, of Bloomington, IIl., has offered 
a cash prize of $3 for the best college song composed by the 
students in any of the departments. The judges are to be 
Dr. Smith, Professor Caldwell and Professor Bassett 

\ musicale under the patronage of Miss Emily Jessup 
was given at the First Congregational Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, November 27. In Braga’s “Angel’s Sere- 
nade,” sung by Miss Jessup, Miss Elizabeth Lamson 
played the violin obligato. Others taking part were Prof 

J. J. Daynes, Willard Christopherson and a male quartet, 
Messrs, Bennett, Foster, Westervelt, Rood, Savage, Rob- 
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to the Dallas Juvenile Shakespeare Club, over which Mrs. 
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ertson, Jayne and Peabody. The accompanist was Rev 
W. Daunt Scott. 

A piano recital of modern compositions was given for the 
Wichita (Kan.) Musical Club by Nellie Hobbs Smyth, of 
Chicago, assisted by Robert A. Smyth, tenor; Mrs. E. Hig- 
ginson, accompanist, at the First Baptist Church, Novem- 
ber 29. 

At an organ recital given at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., a ten minute lecture on the French organ 
school was given. A letter from Mr. Widor announcing 
the completion of his tenth symphony, “Symphonie Ro 
maine,” was read 

The Cranford (N. J.) Music Club gave Gaul’s oratorio, 
“The Holy City,” recently, with the following soloists: Mrs 
Charles A. Stratton, soprano; Mrs. F. A. Ward, contralto; 
Fred A. Parker, tenor; George B. Taylor, basso, and Harry 
Van Saun, baritone. 

The music club of Bloomfield, Ia., has been reorganized, 
the members being Miss Mayme McGowen, Miss Clara 
Weiney, Miss Ella Herr, Miss Lena Owsley, Miss Helen 
Davies, Miss Mabel Palmer, Mrs. Henry C. Taylor and 
Mrs. S. J. Henderson 

The Ladies’ Choral Society, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., have 
elected the following officers: Director, Wm. J. Hall 
president, Mrs. Glen Averill; vice-president, Mrs. Laura 
Phelps; secretary and treasurer, Miss Nellie Stephens, and 
librarian, Mis Edna Barrett 

Mrs. John Morgan Thomas is in charge of the program to 
be given at Pilgrim Congregational Church in Duluth, Minn. 

Miss Frances Gillett, Mr. Wilson, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs 
Bailey and Mrs. Parsons were the soloists at the St. Cecilia 
concert in Elonia, Mich., last week 

Miss Edith 
3ertie Berlin and Mae Whitmore, Mrs. June Henderson and 
Mrs. J. H. Parsons, Miss Andrews and Mrs. D. E. McAl 
lister were the soloists at the Friday Musical Club’s first 


jrowne, Mrs. George Cattermole, Misses 


concert in Boulder, Col., this season 

A choral union has been organized in Geneseo, IIl., with 
the following officers: George Thomas, president; Mrs 
Fred Melvin, vice-president; Dr. McCord, secretary; Ed 
Woehr, treasurer; Chas. Lieberknecht, director; Mrs 
Adams, organist, and J. F. Welch, librarian 

At the November musicale of the Woman’s Musical 
Club in Goshen, Ind., the committee, consisting of Miss 
Dora Kreider, Mrs. Minnie D. Lewis, Mrs. Mary H 
Roach and Mrs. Helen B. England, prepared an excellent 
program on national dance music and songs 

Professor Ault, Mrs. Hunter Gardner, Mrs. Ducker, 
Miss May Eubanks, Miss Ida Newsome, James J. Wyly, 
Miss Flossie Thomas, Miss Tumlin, Miss Brock, Miss Ken- 
nedy, Miss Maud McClung, Miss Sallie Spencer and Miss 
Ducker took part in a concert at Fort Worth, Tex., De- 
cember I. 

The North Newark (N. J.) Musical Club has elected 
these officers: President, Otto Lau; vice-president, C. 
Breithut; secretary, Miss H. E. Thaber; treasurer, Miss 
E. S. Wittmann; guards, Frank Garrett and F. E. Car- 
ragher; financial and recording secretary, E. F. Carr; di- 
rector, Michael Bock 

Mrs. O. M. Spencer and the Misses Martin and Knight 
were in charge of the musical given by the Fortnightly 
Club in St. Joseph, Mo., on December 4. Mrs. John I 
McDonald, Mrs. E. C. Hartwig, Mrs. Harry McDonald, 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Patrick, Mrs. Maddox 
and the Misses Knight, Blum and Martin assisted 

A concert by the quartet of the Mathewson Street M. E 
Church, Providence, R. I., assisted by Albert T. Foster, vio 
linist, and Mrs. Albert T. Foster, ‘cellist, was given last 
week. The quartet is composed of Miss Mabel L. Smith, 
soprano; Miss Addie Iola Hicks, contralto; George A 
Freeman, tenor, and Arthur H. Chamberlain, baritone 

On December 4, at the Commercial Club rooms, Hutch- 
inson, Kan., Robert A. Smith, tenor; Nellie H. Smith, so- 
prano, assisted by Carl Groeshner, violinist, gave a recital. 
Lalage Hall and Mattie Moore were the accompanists. The 
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invitations were sent out in the names of the Commercial 
Club, the Woman’s Club and the Ladies’ Chorus, of Hutch- 
inson, Kan. 

The pupils of the music department of the Allentown 
(Pa.) College for Women have just given an excellent re- 
cital at Clinton, Ia. A concert was given in November 
under the direction of W. L. McArthur. Others taking 
part were Annette Flanigan, Anna Van Kuran, Mrs. 
Leedham, the Misses Briggs and Hill, Messrs. Claypool, 
Lachmund and Lambertson and Miss Florence McArthur. 

At the last meeting of the Friday Morning Club, in 
Worcester, Mass., the program was devoted to Handel’s 
oratorios, 200 friends and members being present. Mrs. 
S. B. Woodward read a paper. Mrs. J. W. Mitchell, Mrs. 
H. F. Harris, Mrs. H. W. Johnson, Mrs. Anna Merriam, 
Mrs. L. E. Ware, Miss Nellie Ingraham, Miss Mary L. 
Starr, Miss Mabel Hammond and Mrs. H. F. A. Schmidt 
were the soloists. 

The choir of St. Luke’s Church, Catskill, N. Y., consists 
of Mrs. Edward W. Mallory, Miss Alice Hughes, Mrs. A. 
W. Porter, Mrs. J. H. Wilkinson, Mrs. H. W. Slingerland, 
Miss Kate Lusk, Miss Kate Livingston, Mme. K. L. De- 
fossez, Miss Gertrude Gardner, Miss Mabel Vincent, Mrs. 
G. H. Jones, Miss S. L. Leffingwell, George Gardner, 
Charles G. Coffin, Charles Deer, Charles J. Bagley, Wallace 
Gardner, Edgar Johnston, Edgar Washburn, Desmond Nel- 
son, Edward H. Boyd, Chester F. Craigie. Organist, Miss 
Kate Casey; cornetist, Philip Elmendorf. 

At the first meeting of the Washington State Band and 
Orchestral Association the following officers were chosen: 
James A. Wood, business manager; Fred E. Hoppe, musi- 
cal director; E. C. Dorsey, secretary, and C. M. Cheney, 
treasurer. These, with Leon M. Jones, F. J. Fellowes and 
John Brown, make up the executive committee. Other 
members are W. E. Nickerson, Isador Jumer, Constant 
Meich. S. H. Sauve, C. Wardrum, Al. Titus, William 
Weber, Frank Rice, W. V. Hinkle, Charles Graham, 
George Jauslin, Homer Miller, I. Hurlburt, Steve Wright, 
Leon M. Jones, Carl M. Jones, E. Brown, Robert L. 
Smith, Rudolph Mill, Charles Kiser, Aug. Wennerstrom, 
A. J. Davenport, O. Fechter, E. F. Fellowes, Joe Rich- 
ards, James Robinson, John E. Hoppe, Ed. Lenhardt, J 
S. Thomas and Charles C. Rapp. 





Miss Clara Butt Pleased. 


HE following letter, which was written to Mr. Wolf- 
sohn before Miss Clara Butt’s return to Europe, is 
an evidence of the manner in which she was pleased with 
the management, and commends itself to artists and man- 
agers generally as an interesting document of its kind: 
Tne BucxincHam, December 7, 1899. 
Dear Mr. Wortrsonn—Before I leave America I must thank you 
for all your kind attention and the way you have booked the tour. 
It has been a tremendous success, and I feel it is greatly owing to 
your splendid arrangements and the interest you take in it all. 
Believe me, with kindest regards, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Crara Butt. 


Dresden. 


Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” has been played to empty 
houses at Dresden. The cause of this neglect of the best 
work of the great Bohemian composer is to be looked for 
in the strained relations between the Tschek and the Ger- 
man nationalities in a country so near to the Bohemian 
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Mendelssohn Glee Club. 


HE first concert of the season of this club, under 
Arthur Mees’ conducting, took place at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Tuesday evening, December 5, and what ap- 
peared to us of exceeding interest was the degree of 
shading and the careful elucidation of the inner work of 
the four-part songs. Mr. Mees has cucceeded in doing 
some thorough rehearsing with the club, and nothing was 
ever heard here more effective in that line than Hogar’s 
“Blossom Fair.” That kind of music may come under 
the head of charming, because it does not require any 
intellectual effort to seek for its artistic meaning, and in 
that respect it has certainly fulfilled its purpose with Mr. 
Mees’ interpretation. 

One word should be said about Charlotte Maconda, 
who was the soloist of the evening. Whenever we hear 
this woman sing it strikes us that she ought to be heard 
more frequently. She has a beautiful quality of soprano, 
she sings on pitch, she has expression, she has the musical 
instinct, and she is not overburdened with a false and 
sentimental temperament, and therefore what she says is 
interesting and sane. 

We append a list of the active members of the club this 
year: Charles A. Barnes, Samuel S. Beard, Horatio J. 
Brewer, Frank M.- Brown, J. Holmes Butler, Frank B. 
Carland, John W. Catchpole, Francis Eugene Cobb, 
Roger O. Conant, H. E. Distelhurst, Thomas C. Doan, 
Charles Tyler Dutton, Arthur Wheeler Francis, Edwin M. 
Fulton, Lewis J. Geary, John T. Gillespie, Louis C. Gil- 
lespie, John C. Griggs, Charles B. Hawley, Dr. Arthur T. 


Hills, Robert Hosea, George Martin Huss, George 
Ingraham, John L. La Roche, Williard H. MacGregor, 
Thomas M. Marson, Hugh Whitfield Martin, Arthur 


Mees, Herbert Miller, J. Clark Read, Allan Robinson, 
Walter H. Robinson, Raymond W. Smith, Richard Sterl- 
ing, Frederick A. Stokes, Howard S. Thayer, Allen G 
Waterous, James Webb, William J. Whitaker, William 
Luton Wood, John I. Young and William P. Young 


Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 


S the programs are apt to be changed in the Sunday 
night concerts, there is no necessity to reprint the one 
of last Sunday, which was very interesting. 

Madame Schumann-Heink sang. Campanari was ill and 
could not sing, but was substituted in the person of Julian 
Walker, who is the basso of Trinity Church. He sang the 
“Abendstern” from “Tannhauser,” and succeeded so thor- 
oughly that he must be voted a success. Sometimes chance 
gives an opportunity, and Mr. Walker cannot complain of 
his reception, nor of the manner in which his subsequent 
songs were received. 

De Pachmann played beautifully the Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise of Chopin. It is the finest miniature piano 
work that has been heard here. It is like the setting of a 
beautiful portrait in a string of pearls, and yet it has color, 
and even at times there are dynafflic effects that are remark 
able in piano playing. De Pachmann played a Chopin waltz 
as an encore at such a pace that it took away the breath of 
the musical audience, and the unmusical Sunday nighters 
could not understand it. 

Madame Schumann-Heink has a great voice and is an 
artist, but if she continues to use her present method >f 
breathing and voice forcing she is going to ruin that 
voice in less time than it takes to say Jack Robinson. 
Does she know that the sustained notes at the end of the 
Titus aria were flat more than a quarter of a tone? What 
is the reason of it? The forcing of the larynx and the 
interruption of the phrases for the purpose of taking in a 


Mile. ALICE VERL 


tremendous volume of breath, when the graduated system 
of breathing would give her a constant supply and not 
strain any muscles of her throat. 

We have not the supererogation to teach Madame 
Schumann-Heinck how to sing, but it was self-evident last 
Sunday that her method of singing is going to make her 
voice flat, and she will not even know it, but the listeners 
will, for they will hear it. We are only speaking of the 
effect and showing that these dangers can be avoided. 
There are half a dozen singing teachers in Germany to- 
day who are ruining voice right along with this very 
method that Madame Schumann-Heink uses, and they 
are well-known among singing teachers, too. 

The orchestra was conducted by Mr. Damrosch in a 
listless and indifferent manner ,and his posing is becom- 
ing very undignified. There is no use for Mr. Damrosch 
to emphasize the fact that he is conducting, as a blind- 
folded musician can tell it in a minute. 


Apollo Club Opens Its Eighth Season. 


HE ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria presented a 
brilliant scene last Thursday evening when the 
Apollo Club of New York opened its eighth season. 


During the concert the members of the club occupied 
seats arranged in tiers upon the stage. 

The soloists for the evening were Mrs. Eva Gardner 
Coleman, soprano; Miss Agnes Miles, pianist, a pupil of 
Moszkowski, and Madison Wells Smith, The 
piano accompaniments were played by Emile Levy. The 
selections by the club were all familiar and appropriate 
in a concert where the social side is as much of a feature 
For the opening number the club 
by Storch. An arrangement 
Rutenber, rather a 
mal- 
treated are men 
who could have made a Tosti’s 
pretty song without introducing so many foreign notes 

“Eavesdropping,” by Brueschweitler; “Doan Ye Cry, 
Ma Honey,” by Noll-Smith, and “King Olaf’s Christmas,” 
by Dudley Buck, completed the club’s selections for the 
first half of the program. Incidental solos to Buck’s com 
position were sung by John M. Fulton and Julian Walker. 
Miss Miles played “Liebes Walzer” and “The Jugglers,” 
Mr. Smith sang “When 
Mrs. Cole- 


by Chaminade 


basso 


as the musical part. 
sang “Sweetheart, Awake!” 
“Good-Bye,” by proved 
disappointment. The 
most outrageous 


of Tosti’s 


beautiful melody has been 


in a fashion. There 


fine harmonization of 


by Moszkowski, with expression 
Richelieu the Red Robe Wore,” 
man sang charmingly “Trahison,” 

The club opened the second half of the program with 
“Sing to Me, Gondolier,” by Busch. Miss Miles followed 
with Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz. Then the club sang de 
lightfully Van der Stucken’s harmonization of Stephen 
Foster's “Old Folks at Home.” Mrs. Coleman sang 
Luckstone’s waltz song, “Delight,” and the club closed 
the concert with Frank J. Smith’s arrangement of “Drink 
to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 

William R. Chapman, the musical director of the club, 
conducted with his customary grace. The club will give 
its second concert Thursday evening, February 8, and its 


by Murray 


third on Thursday evening, April 5, 1900 
The officers of the club are: President, Dr. S. M 
Sandler; vice-president, Robert Gibson; second vice 


president, A. L. Crawford; secretary, William F. Reeves; 
treasurer, John M. Fulton; librarian, Lewis L. Evans. 
William R. Pitt is the chairman of the executive com 
mittee, and his associates are George R. Ewan, Frank H. 
sell, Charles W. Potter and Walter A. Hudson. The 
admission committee includes George A. Fleming, chair 
man; Frederick Rycroft, Henry L. Palmer, Dr. F. D 
Lawson and W. Glasgow Greene 
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CHIcAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL Gn! the West, and has.made a no uncertain success. Its resi 
224 Wabash Avenue, December 9, 1809. 


sumed its normal condition. Several concerts have been and business head, will enter on its fourth year in Chi 
given, mostly with Chicago artists as attractions, all of cago with every indication of future prosperity. Mr 
whom were received with considerable favor. 


The time is ripe for the Chicago artist, who is now rec- the Virgil School has been fairly and legitimately earned 
ognized to be entitled to the same respect and courtesy as The number of local artists who have sprung into 
artists from other parts of the country. The cry that “there prominence this year is remarkable. Most of them are 
is nothing good unless from New York” is heard no more, doing well, either teaching or concertizing. To enumerate 
and artists, whether from East or West, are on an equal eyen the best known ones is a task requiring more space 


footing without discrimination as to locality. It is also rec 


ognized that we have just as efficient instructors, although young sopranos there is immediately called to mind the 


not so many, as there are in New York newcomer, Nellie Gertrude Judd, who has made an im 


Our colleges, especially the Chicago Musical College, the mense success not only as recitalist and drawing room 


American Conservatory, the Gottschalk Lyric School and singer, but as an artist to whom concert givers may con 
the Sherwood Musical School are remarkable institutions, fidently look to be an attraction 


where the extreme Westerner can attend for a musical edu Another excellent soprano is Mary Peck Thompson, 


cation instead of making Chicago a half-way house for a whose singing at Minneapolis recently ap such en 
few hours on the way to New York and Boston. In noyear thusiastic comments from the press. At the Union League 


has appreciation for the Chicago musician been so marked Club, too, Miss Thompson was the principal attraction 
as during the one now drawing to a close. Many are the of the concert given this week. Practically a newcomer 


inquiries at this office respecting the merits of institutions was Pauline M. Stein, who acquired an excellent reputa 


and teachers from students whose original intention had tion when touring the country some years ago, and later 
been to “go East,” until convinced that this city offered ad- went to Paris, where unlimited study with Trabadelo 
vantages unsurpassed in any other on the American con- resulted in our obtaining a singer whose work in oratorio 
tinent. The growth and progression of Chicago have been or concert commends itself at once as that of an accom- 
brought prominently, not only before the observation of the plished artist. There should be no more successful singer 


Western people, but the New Yorker has turned covetous in this part of the country than Pauline M. Stein 
eyes Chicagoward, and with a keenness of insight, or rather Two sopranos who are rapidly coming to the front are 


with a far-sightedness worthy of the “hustling West,” some Ada Markland Sheffield and Clara Trimbk soth have 
| 


of them have decided to remake their homes and for this made successful appearances this season with the clubs 


purpose have selected Chicago. 


I need mention but two notable instances, both acquisi- artists of the city. Ada Markland Sheffield, as teacher and 


tions this year—W. H. Neidlinger, already a great power singer, has earned an enviable reputation, her ballad sing- 
here, who has the ear of the prominent men of the city, ing, her voice and method being exceedingly well com 
and will ere another twelve months have passed have mented upon wherever she has appeard Recent engage 
made his power felt in no unmistakable way; the other ments were at the Kenwood Club and the Amateur Club, 
instance to which reference is made of the New Yorker besides concerts in Joliet and Peoria. Clara Trimble for 
coming West is that of Mrs. Bella Thomas-Nichols, the well- several years past has been a church singer, but she has 
known vocal teacher, who is authorized to represent Delle recently come more prominently before the public, and 
Sedie in this country. Mrs. Nichols is the type of artist this season is likely to be in much request 
who is at all times an acquisition in whatever city she No contralto now before the Chicago public has become 
may elect to live. There are several additions to the a greater favorite, and in such a short space of time, as 
teaching ranks as well as to the professional concert per- Edyth Evelyn Evans. But one season ago Miss Evans 
formers, but the two above mentioned artists suffice to was still a pupil, and now we find her taking part in one 
show the noticeable advance in Chicago’s musical en- of the most important concerts given this year, when Mr 
vironment sispham, Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson and Glenn Hall 
An institution really belonging to the East is the Virgil were the assisting artists 
School, which opened a branch some three years ago in 7. oS 


Chicago. The management of this school took time by To speak of the city’s advancement is unnecessary in 


the forelock, Teadily” gras eee the glorious Laan ot view of the fact that we have the permanent Chicago Or- 
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dent manager, Mr. Bruns, reports immense gain over 
HE upset caused by the advent of the opera was par- any previous year, and the Virgil system and Virgil 
tially cleared up this week when the musical course re- Cjayier, under the direction of this itdefatigable worker 


Bruns has the satisfaction of knowing that the position of 


than at our disposal. If one thinks of the successful 


and both are regarded as among the most satisfactory 





















chestra, under the leadership of the dean of American con 





ductors, Theodore Thomas. Familiar is the American pub 







lic, too, with the magnificent work of the Apollo Club, 






which, under the direction of Harrison Wild, has reached 






an artistic standard absolutely unlooked for except in the 







case of those who knew and appreciated Mr. Wild’s mu 







sicianship. The Mendelssohn Club, under the same leader, 







has found a permanent place in the hearts of the Chicago 






music lovers, while the Amateur Club, with its new lease 





of life obtained with the new president, Mrs. Edwin Lap 






ham is taking a more prominent part than ever before 





Of the makers of music whose names are househlod words, 





one hardly knows where to commence whether with 





George Hamlin, the tenor, who has duplicated his Western 






success by his singing at Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston, or Leopold Godowsky, the world’s coming 
pianist (when he shakes the dust of Chicago and goes to 
Europe to take up his residence there). What is there to 
add to the latter save that at each successive hearing he 










impresses one more and more with the greatness of his 








genius. 





Chicago is more than fortunate in her ensemble organi 
zations, and cannot be surpassed in the country with such 






a quartet as the Spiering 

This really remarkable company of players is having a 
phenomenal season, and driving similar organizations out 
of the business altogether. Everywhere the Spierings have 
been received with the greatest enthusiasm, and wherever 

























































chamber music is known and appreciated there will the 
Spierings always be welcomed. But with all its splendid 
institutions there is yet need of another, and that is an 
operatic school. 

The time has come for an opera school, and if L. Gaston 
Gottschalk and Elena Varesi go into partnership it will 
not be surprising. Of one thing there is a certainty, and 
that is success. They are both experienced operatic art- 
ists. They know the music of all the great operas, old 
and new, and their names are sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of performance that could be given. There is no 
one else in Chicago so absolutely capable of undertaking 
an operatic school as these two artists, who for years past 
have been the foremost in their art and for teaching opera 

Since the Castle Square Company came to this city 
considerable impetus has been given to opera and young 
singers and students, where they were once studying bal 
lads now are learning entire roles from the standard op- 
eras. The trouble is they go to people who have not the 
remotest idea of what constitutes an opera. I know some 
who are studying with vocal teachers who have no idea 
of recitative, who grind out an operatic aria as if it were 
rag-time, and then these young singers wonder why Mr 
Savage will not give them engagements. If, when they 
commenced studying opera, they would go to Gottschalk 


r Varesi and get opera from these people, who in turn 
were taught by some of the greatest artists the world has 
known, there would not be so much difficulty experienced 
in obtaining the much sought after engagements. Who 
should know better the art of opera than Elena Varesi, 
one of the most delightful singers that ever graced the 
boards at Covent Garden 

She lives in Chicago, teaching a large class, it is true, 
but she is not doing her duty to art or to the student by 
merely limiting her sphere of usefulness to those with 
whom she is immediately brought into contact Who 
knows better the art of opera and who therefore would 
be so ably qualified to guide a young operatic society than 
this daughter of the celebrated Boccabadata. For gener 
ations the family has been famous as the truest exponents 
of operatic singing. Elena Varesi has sung all over the 
world in the greatest operatic organizations long before 
the advent of Grau, and in 1875 sang with Jean de Reszké 
when he was a baritone 

And such a woman comes to Chicago, settles down 
quietly, content to forget and be forgotten finding hap 


piness in a large class of pupils And what is true « 
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Varesi is also true of Gottschalk. Instead of burying him- 
self in his class why not benefit the community and found 
a large operatic organization. 

Among the smaller schools none has been more suc- 
cessful than the American Violin School, founded this 
season by Joseph Vilim. He is a clever teacher, and has a 
capable company of assistants, and also some remarkably 
gifted pupils. Harry Dimond is known all over the coun- 
try as an excellent player, and his instruction was gained 
from Joseph Vilim, who is said to have one of the largest 
classes in Chicago. Pupils have come from different parts 
of the country to study with him, and his school is in a 
most flourishing condition. 

One of the factors in the scheme for making the Chicago 
musicians known will be Frank S. Hannah, who is indus- 
triously booking his artists all over the country. Of course 
he has many of the best known names in the profession to 
do with, and includes Helen Buckley, Lucille Stevenson, 
Miss Minnie Vesey, the Nashville contralto, and the lately 
returned Jenny Osborn. Charles W. Clark is exclusively 
with Mr. Hannah, and Holmes Cowper has been engaged 
through the Chicago manager. Mr. Hannah has conducted 
several successful concerts this season at University Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. 


* * a 


At two of the three organ recitals given by Clarence 
Eddy at University Hall, Fine Arts Building, this week he 
was assisted by local artists more or less known to the pub- 
lic. At the third Mrs. Jane Huntington Yale, of St. Paul, 
was the assisting artist, and achieved a well merited suc- 
Her voice is contralto, excellent in quality and com- 
pass; she has much musical intelligence, sings easily, 
phrases well, and altogether makes a very pleasing addition 
to our concert singers. Mrs. Yale is a bright and attractive 
personality, takes the stage well, and won her audience 
even before her first song, Grieg’s “Autmun Gale,” which 
she interpreted in a very finished and refined manner. Of 
the other assisting soloists, Mrs. Martin Cahn and Herbert 
Butler appeared at the first recital Monday night. 

Mrs. Cahn was handicapped by the selection, which was 
unsuited to her voice. I have heard this soprano under 
different auspices, when she sang with really excellent re- 
sults. The mistake of selection is one very frequently made. 
If only singers whose voices are lyric would undertake 
what they are capable of? The “Cavatine” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba” is intended for a big dramatic singer, 
and apart from the opera and badly translated is a thank- 
less task to undertake. 

Mrs. Cahn is undoubtedly an excellent musician, but her 
singing on this occasion did not show her capabilities. 

Herbert Butler, the violinist, excellently accompanied by 
Howard Wells, gave a good account of himself in the 
Wieniawski Polonaise, the Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne and 
Laub-Wilhelmj Polonaise. Mr. Butler’s technic is good, 
and more experience before the public will remove a slight 
nervousness now apparent and make him a very acceptable 
artist. The remaining local soloist assisting at the Eddy 
recitals was Mrs. Geneva Erb. She has a good voice, which 
has been carefully trained by Mrs. O. L. Fox. Nature has 
been kind to Mrs. Erb in the matter of good looks. 


Cess. 


remains nothing to say except that he played in the Ed- 
dyian way we all know so well. He would be better ad- 
vised, however, i fsomeone could be engaged to turn the 
leaves of his music, as the rustle in turning the pages was 
most annoying. An accompanying swish is unnecessary 
in an organ performance. This was Mr. Eddy’s last fare- 
well to the Chicago public, as the demands on his time 
in Europe are likely to prolong his stay on the other side 
of the Atlantic for a considerable period. Altogether 
twenty-seven organ compositions and arrangements were 
played at the three recitals. 


a 


Unless more interest is manifested in the Sunday night 
concerts than that exhibited on the last occasion Mrs. 
Florence Hyde Jenckes, who undertook a series, would be 
justified in calling them off. A variety oi reasons may be 
assigned for the lack of patronage, but Central Music Hall, 
with a seating capacity of 1,700 people, housing an audi- 
ence of considerably under 200, is a woe-begone spectacle 
in the extreme. The hall, redecorated and lighted, is beau- 
tiful, the acoustics are superb and the location is unsur- 
passed, and it is inconceivable why the attendance was not 
what it should have been. The first two concerts given by 
Mrs. Jenckes at the Studebaker Hall were in every way 
successful, and it may have been that the public was not 
properly informed of the change of location. Perhaps 
there is too much of the Bunge orchestra, which, if de- 
sired, can be heard at the North Side Turner Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Bunge’s orchestra renamed the Metropolitan Orchestra 
is still Bunge’s orchestra, and no change of name will 
alter the condition. Whoever advised Mrs. Jenckes to en- 
gage this organization is advising her against her own 
interests. It is no doubt very well in its way, but it is 
not an orchestral performance on which one would be- 


stow much thought. 
* * * 


The last two weeks of the Castle Square have been de- 
voted to operas for which the public has a sincere liking 
The performances and attendances broke the record of 
even this record breaking organization and for the 
matinees turned away hundreds. Standing room, too, 
was at a premium both Friday and Saturday following 
Thanksgiving, matter of numbers outclassed 
anything ever contemplated. The opera was “Martha,” 
and it went with unusual brightness the entire week. 

This week “The Tarantella” is given, but reaction came 
to some extent, the principals and chorus being somewhat 
lifeless at the beginning of the week. However, matters 
have materially mended, and last night, when I looked 
in for a few minutes, the performance was going merrily 
along and is in good shape for the production in New 
York. Next week will be given to a revival of several 
old time favorites, such as “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
“The Beggar Student,” “Iolanthe” and the successful 
“Martha.” 


which in 


*_ * * 


After that a week’s rest, and then Mr. Savage will 
bring the company from New York to give a season of 
heavy opera, commencing with “Aida.” The Chicago pub- 





Of Clarence Eddy so much has been written that there 





lic will miss the company which for the past six months 
has contributed so much to its amusement, and the return 
in the spring of 1900 will be awaited with many remem- 
branches of pleasurable anticipaticns for the renewing of 
an acquaintance with the clever and versatile W. G. Stew- 
art, who has been a tower of strength in every produc- 
with the talented Reginald Roberts, and the 
“American Grossmith,” Frank Moulan. The feminine 
portion of the company, too, is strong in the affections of 
the Studebaker audiences. Miss Gertrude Quinlan, who 
made vast strides in her singing and acting, improving 
every week and doing much of the best work in the 
organization, is a favorite who will be received always 
with enthusiasm. Miss Eloise Morgan and Miss Carring- 
ton have sung their way into favor, while Maud Lambert 


tion; 


has become a most reliable member of the company and 
one who should prove one of its strongest attractions for 
the next year. 

Here is wishing the Castle Square Opera Company the 
same success and appreciation for its work that it has en- 
joyed so many months in Chicago. 


* * * 


The first of the series of Clayton Summy ballad concerts, 
patterned somewhat after the style of the Boosey concerts in 
London, took place at Central Music Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, before quite a large audience. The program was in 
every respect worthy the promoters, had engaged 
Charles W. Clark, Miss Jeannette Durno, Mrs. Nellie Bangs 
Skelton and Miss Gertrude Judd To add to the interest 
W. H. Neidlinger and Mrs. Gaynor, the two resident com 
posers, played accompaniments to their own songs. 

This is Charles W. Clark’s season; he is doing some 
beautiful work, no matter what he undertakes. To all he 
brings that earnest, artistic thoroughness that has placed 
him in the undisputed position he occupies in the musical 
Charles W. Clark is entirely free 
sings true to the 


who 


profession of the country 
mannerisms or extravagances ; 
spirit of the music, the same care being bestowed upon a 
That is where his 


from he 
little ballad as in more pretentious music 
I know of no more satis 
We hear him 
and then he 


artistic thoroughness comes in. 
factory singer, or one who has higher ideals 

in oratorio and exclaim, “What a fine artist!” 
sings in concert or recital and one is undecided whether he 
excels most in one or in the other. In many respects he is 
conceded to be the representative artist of Chicago. His 
popularity is unbounded, as is evidenced by his engagements 
with all the principal societies and clubs of the city. 

In securing the services of Miss Gertrude Judd, who 
made her Chicago début at this concert, the management 
was particularly fortunate. Miss Judd is a coloratura so- 
prano, second to none in the city. She sang three songs 
by Mrs. Gaynor with grace and much charm of manner, 
but it remained for the “Polonaise” from “Mignon” to 
show Miss Judd at her best. The worn out, terribly famil- 
iar aria had for once a new meaning. The attack, the ex- 
traordinarily clear pianissimo, the staccato work and scale 
passages, sung in a delightfully fresh young voice, beauti- 
fully trained and remarkable for ease and finish, brought 
down the house, and Miss Judd was vigorously encored 
Her success was emphatic and assured 

The accompanist was Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, whu 
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afforded the artistic support for which she has so honestly 
gained a reputation. 

The program could not have had a more popular nor 
more artistic young pianist than Jeannette Durno, who 
has during the last year wonderfully gained on the artistic 
side and also in power. I have several times referred to 
this young pianist as one from whom is expected an un- 
usually artistic career. Miss Durno has temperament, 
style and technic, and is evidently thoroughly in earnest 
with her work. In her playing of Rogers’ “Scénes de 
Bal” Jeanette Durno showed that she had regard for the 
writing of the modern American composer by investing 
it with as much care as in compositions of more elaborate 
order. Miss Durno gave a delightful interpretation to 
McDowell’s “March Wind.” Many of the selections of 
the ballad concert are published by the Summy Company. 
The Neidlinger songs are very attractive, and should have 
immediate popularity. They are to be found in a volume 
entitled “Song Thoughts,” which was recently put on the 
market »y Clayton F. Summy. Rogers’ “Scénes de Bal” 
is a volume which will appeal to those desiring something 
melodious and not too difficult. The pieces are all bright 
and make very effective playing. Other new songs were 
by Horace Ellis and sung for the first time by Mr. Clark 
They are also published by the Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany 

. es % 


From the Summy concerts I went to the Sansone violin 
recital. This was given to introduce Signor Sansone to an 
audience noticeable for the maximum of vacant chairs and 
the minimum of people. But what it lacked in quantity was 
counterbalanced in quality. I noticed the Italian consul, 
Count Rozwadowski, and his very pretty wife; Baron 
Schlippenbach, the Russian consul, and several other well- 
known people not usually seen at an afternoon recital of an 
unknown artist. 

The cause 1 discovered to be in the appearance of Mme. 
Amelia Pepe-Caien, from Paris, who until recently was 
studying with Marchesi. Madame Pepe-Caien has a voice 
of unusual proportion and excellent quality. She is very 
chic in style, and sings with musical appreciation of the re- 
quirements of the compositions. Her selections included a 
Romanze and Gounod’s *“Medje.” In both these selections, 
as well as in those played by Signor Sansone, the accom- 
panist was Adolp Koelling. I never did think much of Mr 
Koelling’s ability as a musician, but on this occasion | 
thought 99 per cent. less of it than ever before. It was pa- 
thetic and it was laughable. The accompaniments to San- 
sone’s numbers were ludicrous 

The fiery little Italian, all temperament, played away con 
amore, ever and anon looking around to see what was the mat 
ter with Kbelling, who, with calm imperturbability, jogged 
along with deliberation, now one measure behind, now two, 
until at last in the Vieuxtemps “Fantaisie Appassionata”’ 
Sansone called a “halt” and politely pointed with his bow 
to the exact bar from which they would make a fresh start 
to bring the performance to a jubilant conclusion. 

However, there is a gleam of light in everything, and not 
even Mr. Koelling’s accompaniments could obliterate the 
talent and musicianship which Sansone undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. He is quite a newcomer, and under different aus 
pices should acquire success. But it is very doubtful if he 
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will ever do so at the institution with which he is now con 
nected. From this place emanated a circular which the 
Musical College threatened to injunct, as in many particu 
lars it was absolutely copied from that issued by the insti 
tution of which Dr. Ziegfeld was the founder. 


* * * 


The appearance of Mme. Julie Rivé-King at the Uni 
versity Hall, Fine Arts Building, was an event of unusual 
importance, as it is several years since she was heard in 
Chicago. A good sized audience, including many local mu 
sicians, assembled to welcome the very gifted pianist. Her 
program was prodigiously long, lasting over two hours, and 
comprised a variety of compositions, which all served to 
show her extraordinary versatility. It was interesting, the 
color scheme cleverly arranged, and to pianists who lack the 
ability to make a program it will serve as a useful reference 
It was as follows: 


Sonata, G minor, op. 22.... Schumann 
Fugue, G minor (transcribed by Liszt) Bach 
Rondo a Cappriccio, op. 129 (posthumous) Beethoven 
Nocturne, D flat, op. 27, No. 2 Chopin 
Prelude, D flat, op. 28, No. 15............ j Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor gue ccones . Chopin 
Sonata, F minor, op. 5 ; - - ; : srahms 
Man Lives But Once.. Strauss-Tausig 
Menuette, B flat. Conrath 


Rivé- King 


Polonaise Heroique, E flat... : 
Strauss-Rivé-King 


Wiener Bon Bons... 
Prelude, C sharp minor, op. 3, No. 2... 


Rachmaninoff 


Gondoliers, op. 12, No. 1 Kroeger 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12....... . Liszt 
Madame Rivé-King’s memory and repertory are colossal 


She played all in a manner especially pleasing to the mu 
sicians present, who recalled her several times, and were 


of 





very enthusiastic in their comments. At the conclusic 
the recital many of Madame Rivé-King’s admirers went 
round to the anteroom to personally welcome her to Chi 


cago once more 
oe Ss 


So Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler has resolved to remain 
in Chicago. It is understood that one of her children 1s 
extremely delicate, and that she has cancelled all engage 
ments on this account. While regretting the cause which 
neccesitates her remaining here, one may be pardoned for 
feeling grateful for anything which keeps this unique artist 
within our midst; in so many ways is she great. To know 
Fanny Zeisler, the artist, and Fanny Zeisler, the woman, 
one must be brought into close association with her. A 
woman of moods, like all artistic natures, Mrs. Zeisler is 
one of the most interesting and charming people I ever 
nothing 


met. If her imposed stay in Chicago results ir 
else but an appearance in concert this season, we shall all 
have cause for thankfulness, as she has not been heard 
here since she made such a magnificent success at the open 
ing of the Studebaker, fifteen months ago 
7 = a 

I understand that a series of Sunday night ballad con 
certs is to be inaugurated at University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, under the management of a gentleman not actively 
connected with the musical profession. The scheme as at 
present outlined is to have the most prominent local artists, 
such as Hamlin, Chas. W. Clark, Frank King Clark, Leopold 
Kramer (the concertmaster of the orchestra), Genevieve 
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Clark Wilson and Helen Buckley. The artists are to re 
ceive their usual terms for their services, the management 
not requiring them to donate their performances. Chicago 


is looking up. 


Apropos of the above, I have been several times asked if 
artists at the Clayton Summy conceris “gave” their services 
They do—in exchange for checks The Clayton Summy 
ballad concerts are not conducted on a beggarly basis. The 
artists are paid, and paid their terms, and in this the Summy 
Company sets an example it would be well for other concert 


givers to emulate 


here is no more convincing evidence of the excellence 


of an institution than success in placing many of its stu 
dents in positions of responsibility hat the American 
Conservatory is in the very front rank of musical institu- 
tions of this country, and that its methods of instruction 
are of the highest order, may be readily inferred by the 
number of young musicians who, graduating at the Amer 


ican Conservatory, have lately secured engagements 
Among these fortunate young people are Miss Louise 
Blish at First Congregational Church, Evanston; H. R 
Parsons, basso, First Methodist Church, Evanston; H. B 
Challis, baritone, Hyde Park Methodist Church;-Wm, B 
Olds, St. Peter’s Episcopal Church; Albert Hancox, Sixth 
Presbyterian Church; Garnett Hedge, principal vocal 
department, Hedding College, Abingdon, Ill., and Miss 
Dora Hauck, contralto, engaged for the Schumann Quartet 
Concert Company \ll the above are from Karleton 
Hackett’s class 

Other engagements obtained through association with 
the American Conservatory are Miss Emma J. Larriaux 
from the piano department, who is a pupil. The faculty 
of the conservatory is notable for the names of those who 
have acquired reputations for artistic performance. There 
is Mme. Ragna Linné, the dramatic soprano, now touring 
the country with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. An 
other gifted member is Miss De Sellem, the contralto so 
Among 


loist of the Bendix Grand Concert Company 
the others of this artist faculty are Jan Van Oordt, violin 
ist; Holmes Cowper and Allen Spencer, who are in con 


stant demand for concerts and recitals 


+ * * 


Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes announces the following 
engagements for her artists 


Mrs. Tyng and Mr. Gebhardt, Racine, December 7 
Edith Adams, ’cellist; Mr. Gebhardt, basso Jessic Wood, 


pianist, and Marion Johnson, reader, Dubuque, Decem 
ber 9g 

The Handel Quartet, composed of Mrs: Trimble, Mrs 
Waterman, Mr. Ternekes and Ridgeway: Gebhardt, sang 
at Dallas December | 

Mr. Gebhardt is engaged for Galveston December 29 

Edwin Rowdon, St. Joseph, Mo., in “The Messiah” De 
cember 28 

The Schumann Trio at Grand Rapids (Mich.) Janu 
ary 8 

* 7 * 
There is some confusion respecting the Wrightson name 


There are two Wrightsons, and both are Englishmen, 
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both vocal teachers and professional singers. But it is 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson who sang recently at University 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, with such pronounced success, 
and it is Sydney Lloyd Wrightson who is the disciple of 
Shakespere and teach of the Shakespere method. And 
it is this same Wrightson -who has charge of the Fullerton 


Avenue Church. 
* * * 


Not only in Chicago, but in cities of Wisconsin has 
Miss Judd been winning favor. A recent criticism in an 
Eau Claire paper is as follows: 

The church was packed to its utmost capacity, every seat being 
Word got out that three notablé artists would perform; 
everyone was expectant. Such proved to be the case. A delightful 
program was rendered by Miss Nellie Gertrude Judd, soprano; Scott 
Woodworth, baritone, with Mrs. Middlefurst pianist. Miss Judd took 
the storm; she sang her way into almost instantaneous 
favor; hers is a beautiful, broad, noble, sympathetic soprano. The 
sense of beauty and tenderness and sweetness was such as to carry 
the audience completely away. She was rapturously applauded. 


occupied. 


house by 


Miss Jeannette Durno has been engaged to make a tour 
through Canada and will leave shortly for Toronto. From 
Canada she will go to the State of New York, where 
several dates have been made for this charming young 
pianist. 

The Chicago Orchestra Study Class, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner, resumed its meetings 
yesterday morning. 

I have received a new choral mass written by William 
D. Armstrong, of Alton, Ill. Mr. Armstrong is president 
the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. The new 
mass in G has already been heard in several churches in 
the States of Missouri and Illinois. 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, of Milwaukee, seems likely to 
duplicate her success in Chicago, where she is busily en- 
gaged teaching for three days weekly. Her present loca- 
tion is merely temporary and she will probably remove to 
more commodious quarters in the gorgeous new Cable 
Building, which will appeal to many of the musicians on 
account of its very central situation and also because it is 
every modern con- 


of 


absolutely fireproof and possesses 
venience. 
* 


* * 


William Armstrong, the iecturer, has been appointed 
Eastern correspondent for a syndicate of Western papers. 
He left Chicago Thursday, and will take up permanent 
residence in New York. His present work will in no 
degree interfere with Mr. Armstrong’s lecturing tour, 
which commences March 1. To his already extensive list 
of interesting lectures three more have been added, the 
lecture on Tschaikowsky being probably the most popular, 
as the “Russian” craze is very strong just now in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Armstrong is engaged to lecture at the Matheon 
Club, Chicago, and also at an Evanston club, the last 
week in January. As a farewell appearance the Chicago 
Musical College engaged Mr. Armstrong to give his 
lecture on the “Artistic Temperament,” which proved in 
every way of more than usual excellence. Mr. Armstrong 
has evidently made a very exhaustive study of the subject 
and among the vast army of artists that he has met and 
interviewed when he was the critic of the Tribune and other 
papers he found many characteristics which he has good 
naturedly put into his lecture. As an addendum to the 
lecture Madame Nordica kindly consented to sing. The 
University Hall, Fine Arts Building, where the lecture 
took place, was crowded with an extraordinarily enthus- 
iastic crowd, who not only vociferously applauded the 
singer, but would not be satisfied until she had com- 
plied with the demands and given three encores. This 
was the second time that Madame Nordica sang at Mr. 
Armstrong’s lectures, the last occasion being at Queen’s 


Hall, London. The College can be congratulated upon 
securing Mr. Armstrong and the co-operation of Madame 
Nordica. 
* * * 
Miss Emily Parsons, who is now on tour, received the 
following notices on her playing and accompanying: 


Miss Emily Parsons, the pianist, accompanied the singers with 
admirable understanding and in perfect accord.—Minneapolis Tri- 
bune. 





Miss Emily Parsons played Chopin’s beautiful Ballade with good 
expression and excellent technic and tone. She was an intelligent 
and sympathetic accompanist for the other artists.—Minneapolis 
Times. 





The accompaniments of Miss Emily Parsons were exquisite. In 
fact the whole concert deserves commendation as theroughly first- 
class in every particular.—Richmond News. 

It is much to be regretted that Mrs. Dudley Tyng’s 
health is in such a precarious condition as to necessitate 
her immediate departure for Texas. It is hoped that the 
climate may act beneficially and result in restoring to 
Chicago not only a charming woman, but an educated, 
accomplished artist, whose career at the beginning of this 
season began so auspiciously. Mrs. Tyng carries with her 
the good wishes of hosts. of friends. 

The Schumann Club is a recent musical organization of 
a limited number of active members meeting Tuesday 
evenings every alternate week in their clubrooms, 720 
Fine Arts Building. The following officers have been 
elected for this year: Miss Emma E. Clark, director; R. 
Wallace Monroe, assistant director; Miss Edith Wagoner, 
recording secretary; Miss Nellie Gilfillan, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Eva F. Hawthorne, treasurer. The first 
program of the Schumann Club was given Tuesday even- 
ing. Eugene E. Simpson, recently of Leipsic, played a 
Suite in G major by Ries. 

Miss Emma E. Clark, pianist, played by request Ro- 
manza in F, Schumann, and Hunting Song, from “Forest 
Scenes,” Schumann. 

* * + 

Franklin Coleman Bush is playing in the East with 
This is his second season with the Red- 
Mr. Bush has appeared during the past 
month in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Orange, N. J.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Jamestown, N. Y., and 
will be heard in New York city December 18. Following 
are some press reports: 


Mr. Bush’s playing delighted a large audience in Y. M. C. A. Hall 
last evening, and was productive of numerous encores.—Baltimore 
Herald, November 7, 1899. 


much success. 
path Bureau. 


Franklin Coleman Bush showed himself a pianist of marked ability, 
his superior execution being noticeable in the Fantaisie by Lesche- 
tizky for the left hand alone.—Jamestown, N. Y., Journal, November 
14, 1899. 

Franklin Coleman Bush, pianist, 
which he unquestionably deserved. 
strument, and is an accompanist of a high order, an accomplishment 
that many concert His of the 
vocal numbers was very satisfying, while his “Fantaisie de Lucia,” 
rendered with the left hand alone, was an artistic piece of work re- 
quiring much technical agility—-New Era, Lancaster, Pa. Novem- 


ber 10, 1899. 


made an excellent impression, 
He is master of his favorite in- 


pianists do not have sustentation 


Lovers of high class piano music went into ecstacies over the play- 
ing of Mr. Bush. The rendering of Leschetizky’s Fantaisie for the 
left hand only was truly wonderful It would have been impossible 
to convince one that so much real music could have been brought 
from a piano with one hand could one not have witnessed the act.— 
Beaver, Pa., Press, November 18, 1899. 


Mr. Bush showed much artistic insight and technical agility in his 
piano solos.—Binghamton, N. Y., Republican, November 29, 1899. 

A recent recital, which proved the worth of Edward 
Meek’s teaching, was that heard at his studio in the Fine 
Arts Building. The giver of the recital was Miss Gertrude 
Page, a young soprano, who has studied exclusively with 


Mr. Meek, and who has a voice exceedingly well placed 
and of good quality. In some of her numbers Miss Page 
showed more than ordinary capability. Successful in Eng- 
lish songs, by MacDowell, Chaminade and Goring Thomas, 
she was also heard to advantage in some numbers by Bem- 
berg, Mozart and Bohm. Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Mur- 
dough played the accompaniments in such a manner as to 
occasion regret that this most capable artist ever adopted 
any other branch of the musical profession than that of 
accompanist. Mrs. Murdough is a perfect support to the 
singer; her touch is delightful, sympathetic and true. With 
the same care for her performance as if she were the giver 
of the recital, Gertrude Hogan Murdough invests all she 
does with the intellectuality and supremacy of her art. The 
recital had the assistance of Miss Gertrude Gane, a pianist, 
who supplied numbers by Grieg and Schumann. 
* * + 


The Euterpe Club, of Kansas City, recently had the pleas- 
ure of a recital from Mr. and Mrs. Lilliebridge, pianist and 
soprano respectively. Accounts coming to this office speak 
of the performance in terms of praise. 

I am informed by Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenckes that the 
personnel of the Schumann Trio has undergone a change, 
and Mrs. Ella Dahl Rich replaces Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin 
as pianist. Both these ladies are excellent musicians, but 
the latter has resolved to retire altogether from the pro- 
fession, which is a distinct Joss to the profession. 

* * ” 


An artist enjoying more than a local reputation is Victor 
Heinze, a pianist, who teaches the Leschetizky method 
Speaking of Mr. Heinze’s performance in Michigan City, a 
local paper said: 

Despite the extreme heat a fair sized audience assembled at the 
Armory last night to hear Professor Heinze in his piano recital. The 
program was composed of the choicest selections from the greatest 
modern piano composers of the romantic school. Chopin, the great 
Polish composer and virtuoso, was represented by four of his most 
advanced and matured compositions. His great Sonata, op. 35, was 
masterfully performed; the Scherzo fairly captivated the audience; the 
Funeral March and Finale Presto were rendered with fine finish. 

The three Etudes, by the same composer, were played with a rare 
brilliancy, touch and technic, leaving nothing to be desired. It is 
hard in these compositions to say which is best, but the Fantaisie, 
op, 40, to us seemed the most poetic composition of the whole pro- 
gram. 

The two selections by Leschetizky were played as only a pupil of 
the great master who had happily caught the spirit of these delight 
fully poetic compositions might render them 

Schubert’s epic poem, the “Eriking,” 
formed. 

The arrangement of Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” by Tausig, 
that greatest of great pianists—Liszt’s great pupil—calling for the 
highest technic, was rendered in (we might say) a perfect manner 
Every number was encored, and the audience was of unanimous 
opinion that Professor Heinze gave the best piano recital ever given 
The piano used was an A. B. Chase baby grand, and is 


great was masterly per 


in the city. 
a magnificent instrument. 

Miss Mary Rich Thomson, to whom reference has already 
been made, received the following notice on her singing 
from the Minneapolis Times: 

Miss Thomson's singing gave great delight to all. That she has 
devoted herself to hard study since her last appearance here is ap 
parent, for not only her voice has vastly improved, but she has 
acquired the soul of a singer, and is thoroughly in love with her 
music, for everything she sings is given with a spirit and intelligence 
that are not always found in possession of great voices. Her voice is 
especially sweet in the middle register, warm and rich, and she also 
knows the meaning and importance of tone color. Miss Thomson 
has a bright, animated face, very expressive eyes and a sincere, un- 
affected manner that make a very pleasing combination. She 
strongly dramatic, and her singing of “Jeanne de Arc,” by Bemberg, 
was intensely strong, one of the most vivid interpretations the song 
has ever been given in this city. Her French diction is excellent 
The “King of Thule” and “Jewel Song” from “Faust’’ were also fine. 
Three songs, “The Rosary,” by Nevin—sung with beautiful expres- 
sion—“The Little Red Lark” and “It Was a Lover and His Lass” 
were delightful numbers. 

Her singing of the difficult Franz songs and the Mendelssohn and 
Schumann songs was very artistic. For encore she gave a dainty 
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song, “Terusha.” “King Duncan’s Daughters,” by Allitsen, and 
“A Song of Sunshine,” by A. Goring-Thomas, were sung with much 
abandon and spirit, and she gave the old English song, “Love Is a 
Bubble,” for encore. Another delightful feature of Miss Thomson’s 
singing is her clear and distinct enunciation, whether English, French 
or German. 

Chas. Beach is congratulating himself on the success of 
his artists this season. Especially has this been the case with 
Miss Helen Von Fursch, of whom a Mt. Pleasant paper 
says: 

The violinist, Miss Helen Van Fursch, was also very fine. She 
showed herself an able performer. Her tones were unusually fine 
and her technic good. Her bowing was graceful and effective. 
Should any of the three artists return to Mt. Pleasant a warm wel- 
come will be extended. 


Heinrich Meyn, the New York baritone, who is also under 
the direction of Mr. Beach, is another of those successful 


artists. He received, among others, the following notice: 


The soloists, also, must have felt a thrill of gratification over the 
reception they received. Heinrich Meyn created a veritable furore 
with the “Toreador’s Song,” and it looked for a time as though he 
was to be the lion of the evening. Twice he was recalled, and he 
sang two ballads with such an abyndance of sympathy and sweet- 
ness and an occasional masterly fortissimo climax that the audience 
reluctantly let him off then. He certainly gave a splendid account 
of himself. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson gives a song recital for the 
Woman’s Club, of Menominee, Mich., December 18., and at 
the Pioneer Presbyterian Church, Marinette, December 109. 

Tenors are not plentiful in Chicago, and the appearance of 
a new one brings more than ordinary interest. Chauncey 
Earle Bryant, the latest recruit to the ranks of the tenors, 
is said to have a beautiful voice, and to sing well. He sang 
recently at Evansville. The Courier, Evansville, says: 

Mr. Bryant has a magnificent tenor voice, and the audience en 
joyed to the utmost his rendition of the numbers in which he ap 
peared 

His voice shows a wonderful scope and adaptability, and Evans- 
ville has not often had an opportunity to hear such excellence of 
tone and purity of song as he gave in his best manner Tuesday even 
ing. Mr. Bryant es at his home in Chi 
cago, Ill, and his singing at Miss Groves’ concert was a revelation of 
the breadth of a fine tenor voice 


1 


is a favorite in musical cir 


The engagements of Miss Mary Wood Chase continue to 
increase, and Miss Chase, who is one of the most accom 
plished pianists that ever made a home in Chicago, will play 
at Grand Rapids and Stevens Point, Wis., December 18 and 
19; Wooster, Ohio, January 23, and Hannibal, Mo., Febru 


ary I. 
* > * 


Whitney Mockridge gives a concert next Thursday at 
Central Music Hall. Miss Helen Buckley will sing. Pres 
ent indications point to it being one of the most popular of 
the season. 

J. H. Kowalski is launching out, the demands on his time 
in Daton, Terre Haute and other cities in Indiana are every 
day more engrossing, and the possibility of a great enter- 
prise connected with the name of Kowalski is not unlikely 
No one has ever had more success in Chicago than this 
clever vocal teacher, whose pupils have everywhere been 
received with the greatest favor. There are few weeks pass 
without some one of his pupils obtaining an excellent posi- 
tion. Kowalski’s influence is known and felt, and the au 
thorities of colleges and schools all over the country send 
to him, knowing that he has always a pupil who can be re 
lied upon to give satisfaction. 

From Nashville news of the 
achieved by Miss Minnie Vesey at the Philharmonic Club, 


comes splendid success 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocel Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
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Dilthey, Neila Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amaota Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groebl, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


of that city. The Nashville American makes the following 
comment on her performance: 

The first of Miss Vesey’s songs is worthy of especial note, 
was one of a set written by a young American girl, who in the past 
two years has sprung into fame as a composer. Her song, the 
“Water Lily,’ winter in 
Boston, won praise of the critics. 
no better introduction for it than the rendition Miss Vesey gave it 

At the recital Miss Vesey’s enthusiastic reception demonstrated in 
what enthusiastic regard she is held by Nashville audiences, and her 
shows how she merits such cordial 


as it 


Vesey, brought out last 
Miss Melville could have wished 


given by Miss 


delivery of her three songs also 
appreciation. 

One of the most popular performances given recently 
in Cincinnati was that of Mrs. Clara Murray, the harpist 
She is about the only artist on this instrument in this part 
of the world who always interests her audiences. The 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune says of Mrs. Murray’s play 
ing: 

Miss Clara Murray, harpist 


selections was a Fantaisie by Hanselmans, to which she 
Her playing is 


made a fine impression. Among her 

responded 
with an encore—a collection of plantation melodies 
well rounded—as to touch, tone and interpretation 

The Cincinnati Enquirer also speaks in pleasant terms 
of her performance: 

Mrs. Clara Murray, looking very 
played various selections for the harp with grace and delicacy 


I happened in Mr 


pretty in a rose-colored gown, 


Ziegield’s office yesterday just as 


the early morning mail was delivered. Even with the 


knowledge that this institution occupies a place quite its 
musical education i must 


own in the field of confess a 


surprise at the enormous scope of this corre 


spondence. The letter, and which proved also to 
have come the greatest distance, was from Cullybackey, 


genuine 
first 
Ireland. There was a letter from Canada and one from 
Mexico. I quite expected to see many letters from West 
ern States, but found that there was almost an equal num- 
Besides those from California, Texas, 
Utah, Kentucky, Virginia, Nebraska and Wisconsin, 
there letters from New York State, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio and 
dence that the college is drawing many pupils from the 


ber from the East 
were Pennsylvania, 
Indiar.., conclusive evi 
Eastern States 

Herbert Butler and Howard Wells, who are giving re 
appeared at the home of Mrs 
W. H. Bush, Chicago, November 15; at the Auditorium 
Recital Hall, November 18; in Milwaukee, at the Athe- 
neum, for the College Endowment Novem- 
in Madison, Wis., for the Haywood Piano School 
Paul, for the Schubert Club, No 
Woman’s Club, November 
Aurora in January 


citals together this season, 


Association, 
ber 20; 
November 21; in St 
vember 24; Eau Claire, for the 
25. They also appear in 

Mr. Butler played with Clarence Eddy December 4; at 
the Calumet Club, with Godowsky, December 9; in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, February 16 

Mr. Wells gave 


2, and at Oxford 


recitals at Rockford College December 


Ohio, December S 


At a recent concert given by the Marquette Club Rob 


ert Nicond, violinist, and head of the violin department 
of the Gottschalk School, received the following letter 
from the club. It speaks for itself: 

Dear Str—As chairman of the entertainment committee f the 


Marquette Club permit me to thank you for the very excellent con 


cert and your own kindness in arranging for it on such short notice 
Your violin solos were very artistic and the selections pleasing t 
all. The wonderful tone of the Strad violin can never be forgotten 
and the voice of Mr. Borroff, so easy yet so powerful, what a pleas 
ure to hear such singing. Chicago may well be pro 


ud of him I 


the other artists our thanks are due Please be the bearer 


and believe me ever yours, Homer A. Drake. 


| Miss ANNA E. 


OTTEN, 


VIOLINES TE, ——<_eeeetii_ 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, ()22. scuvmans 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 5ist Street, New York. 


The program was varied somewhat by Albert E. Borroff, 
whose profound bass voice rang out strong and clear in 
‘Ho, Ye Townsmen!” and the Gypsy love song from th: 
opera “The Fortune Teller.” Joe O'Hare, the 
tralto, has been placed under the instruction and manage 
ment of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, who is rapidly coming 
to be regarded as the authority on boys’ voices in Chi 
He is week 
Mr. Wrightson has secured engagements for him 
White's reception, on 
Fullerton 


boy con 


cago singing this in the Chicago Opera 
House 
on December 4, at Mrs. Augustus J 
Lexington avenue, and December Io, at the 
eight weeks’ 


Albany 


Presbyterian Church, and for an 
New York, Boston and 
mencing December 25 

The 


given at the 


Avenue 


concert tour in com 


special musical services was 
Presbyterian Church last 
Sunday evening, Lloyd 
Wrightson, who has been engaged there as precentor and 


He was ably assisted by Miss Mabelle Craw 


first of a series of 


Fullerton Avenue 


under the direction of Sydney 


choirmaster 
ford and Frank Hannah. The service was a pronounced 
Mr. Wrightson will : 


for the last Sunday evening of 


success irrange one of these services 
each month 

> * > 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, the 


Hannah's office 


popular contralto, has been 


engaged through Mr for the following 


appearances Persian Garden,” Peoria, November 28; 
concert, Joliet, December 1; concert, Aurora, December 
2; “Messiah,” Evanston, December 14, and “Messiah,” 


Ravenswood, December 22 
Miss Crawford will be the assisting soloist with Clarence 


Eddy in Joliet and Aurora 


Other engagements of the week are: Miss Lucille 
Stevenson, Saginaw, Mich., March 9, Joliet, December 
8; Holmes Cowper, Saginaw, December 20; Earl R 
Drake, Mrs. Ricker, reader, and Mrs. Merrill, accom 
panist, Joliet, December 8; the Spiering Quartet, Kansas 
City, Mo., March 14, and Madame Gadski for the last 


Apollo Club, April 26, in Chicago 


I 


concert by the 


Bicknell Y« invitation recital, to his pupils 


ung gave an 


only, at his studio, in Kimball Hall, on Saturday, the oth 
nst He was in fine voice and displayed those rare 
qualities of tone and style that have made him famous 
After hearing Mr. Young sing such a variety of songs, 
demanding not only the mezzo voice effects, but also 
great power and dramatic fire, one is led to inquire why 


he is not heard in more orchestral concerts, and what are 


thinking about in not availing 


ti 


our local oratorio societies 
themselves of such an artist. Mrs. Young accompanied, 
ind of course played beautifully 

The following was the progran 
Love Leads to Battle Buononcini 
Where'’re Y Walk Handel 
The Linden T Schubert 
Th D rture Schubert 
Formos F. David 
Aria from Maria di R ani Donizetti 
1 Blossoms Maude Valérie White 
Vhen I n’s Trance Maude Valérie White 
Bid Me I Hatton 
The W liand Path Roy Lamont Smith 
Nameless Pain Roy Lamont Smith 
Time Enougt E. Nevin 

* « 

The « inniversary of the opening of the Auditorium 

was celebrated this week. The Chicago Orchestra, whose 
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program included the “Triumphale” Fantaisie by Dubois. 
In many respects the concert was notable apart from the 
appearance of Petschnikoff, for it showed that Theodore 
Thomas would recognize talent, home or otherwise, if he 
thought it worthy of place on his program, and in accord- 
ing Arthur Dunham, the young organist, the honor of 
playing the “Dedication” Fantaisie (composed for the 
opening of the Auditorium) at once honored Chicago, 
the Association, the Orchestral Association 
and a deserving artist. And Mr. Dunham proved himself 
in every way worthy of the confidence reposed in him, for 
he gave a brilliant performance. It was one which en- 
titles him to a foremost place as a concert organist. The 
orchestral performance was in every way up to the stand- 
ard, except for a slight roughness observable at the com- 
mencement of the concert. 

Petschnikoff’s name has been heard daily for months. 
In faci, ever since Thrane definitely announced that he 
would visit this country speculation as to his performance 
was everywhere rife. All speculation ceased, however, 
when Petschnikoff had played a dozen bars. The audi- 
ence felt that a great artist was before it. A “great” art- 
ist in the right sense of the term, great not as a word used 
haphazard to the first person that does something a trifle 
better than others. 

The equal of Petschnikoff’s performance has not been 
heard here in years; it is magnetic, it is impressive to a 
last degree; one is awed by the thought of what this young 
man may achieve. Petschnikoff scored a splendid triumph. 

It was a most auspicious beginning of the second part 


Auditorium 


of the season. 


* + * 


The following is from the resident correspondent in St. 


Louis: FLORENCE FRENCH. 


LOUIS. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 1, 1899. 


ST. 


This week has been the most prolific in things musical thus 
far this season. It began with the engagement of Adolph 
Rosenbecker’s Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which was 
first in a series of popular entertainments to be given this 
year by the Young Men’s Christian Association to its mem- 
bers and their friends. 

The soloists for the evening were William H. Sherwood, 
pianist; Mme. Ragna Linné, soprano; Heinrich Meyn, bari- 
tone. The name, “Chicago Symphony Orchestra,” was 
doubtless responsible for the presence of quite a number 
of music lovers, who seldom attend this course of enter- 
ainments. Mr. Rosenbecker is a better virtuoso on the 
violin than a conductor. 

Mr. Sherwood played the Saint-Saéns Concerto, No. 2, 
in G minor, with rare musicianship. He also played Liszt’s 
Polonaise and several encores, including Chopin’s Berceuse 

Madame Linné sang a Massenet aria and Foote’s Irish 
Folk-Song for an encore, and Mr. Meyn gave the “Dio 
Possente” from Gounod’s “Faust,”’ with the Toreador Song 
Both singers were well received. 


for an encore. 


* * * 


On Tuesday evening an event took place which had 
double significance in musical circles. It was the open- 
ing of the new Odeon by the Apollo Club in their first 
for the It 
occasion. All society leaders were there. Every one af 
the thirty boxes was filled and also the entire parquet. A 
more magnificent audience was never before seen in the 
The Apollos opened their program 
with the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tannhauser,” and in it 
demonstrated that St. had a 
chance to hear what they really could do, for in this fine 
auditorium their resources seemed to be limitless. They 
produced a beautiful effect in Kratz’s “Evening Bells” 
by sudden crescendos imitating the sound of bells. This 
and many delightful effects Director 
Robyn is able to produce at will. Other chorus numbers 
were a waltz song by Bullard and a lullaby by Curry, all 


concert present season. was indeed a gala 


city of St. Louis. 


Louis has never before 


other novel and 


of which pleased the audience. 





It was around Petschnikoff, the young Russian violin- 
ist, that the ultra-musical centred their interest. He 
played the Wieniawski Concerto; he excels in_ tonal 
beauty and sweetness, which, with his marvelous technic, 
at once places him in the front rank of the world’s great 
violinists. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto, was the other soloist 
of the eevning. So much has been said concerning 
her greatness as an artist, and anticipation had been so 
keen, that the great audience was much interested in her 
appearance. 

She was somewhat unfortunate in the selection, as “My 
Heart Is Weary,” by Goring Thomas, is uninteresting. 
In a group of songs by Nevin, Franz and Rubinstein, 
later in the program, she was very successful, and the 
audience grew enthusiastic. 

It was left for the Choral Symphony Society to fully 
test the acoustic properties of the Odeon. It was the oc- 
casion of the opening concert of the season by the Choral 
Symphony Society. An audience that filled nearly every 
seat in parquet, boxes and balcony was present, which 
must have been very gratifying to the members of the 
board of management, who have labored so hard this 
year to regain the prestige lost last season in the inade- 


quate quarters afforded. Following is the program: 


Overture, Friedensfeier.............scscessceceveccccscececeses Reinecke 
The Symphony Orchestra. 
Asia, Les Troyems....ccccccccccccccscccvccccccsccsssccccesoscoces Berlioz 
G. M. Stein. 
Abendlied ...ccccccccccs- coccccccccscccccccsccsccccsosscoccoss Schumann 
The String Orchestra. 
(Arranged by Mr. Ernst.) 
A Group of American Songs.........ceceeserceeceeeseneeceneres - 
G. M. Stein 
Fest Overture... .ccccccccccccccccsscccccccesccccccccccccsvcvcvcees Lassen 
The Symphony Orchestra 
SGRMCTEER ccc cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccevoocssecocoseeecesoes Wagner 
TE | Noah oe ccdcsccectspeecdderesectesdecucevedvendouvecoessoce Wagner 
G. M. Stein. 
Sextet for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, fagott and piano......... Thuille 


Messrs. Baumgaertel, Wouters, Meyer, Lilievre, Fischer 


and Ernst. 
Aria, O Don Fatale, Don Carlos.........ccsccccssccccccvccssvese Verdi 
G. M. Stein. 


The orchestra has been considerably changed and im- 
proved, the most important being the employment of 
Miss Wilhelmina Lowe, harpist, who has recently made 
St. Louis her home. 

Except for the unfortunate 
there 


sextet, which had not been 


sufficiently rehearsed, was nothing to mar the 
beauty of the program. 

A pleasant episode occurred when at the close of the in- 
termission W. Albert Swasey, the architect and proprietor 
of the new Odeon, was loudly called for, and compelled to 
respond from his box with a short but well worded speech. 
. 


* * 


In every aspect in which it may be judged as a place in 
which to enjoy music the Odeon fills the bill exactly. The 
acoustic properties are perfect. Anywhere in the house, 
whether in the first row of the parquet or the remotest 
corner of the balcony, the performance can be heard dis- 
tinctly. And then it is also beautiful to behold—spacious 
and comfortably seated. It certainly will be the real home 
of musical art in this city, something we have never before 
had, and Mr. Swasey and Manager Moore cannot be given 
too much credit for its existence. 

- 


* * 


At the Jacoby-Humphrey recital on Wednesday evening 
at the Y. M. C. A. Madame Jacoby won an ovation and 
Mr. Humphrey obtained his usual success. 


St. Lovis, Mo. December 8, 1899. 
“Maritana” has been the attraction presented ut Music 
Hall this week by the Castle Square singers. Why Mr. 
Savage, or whoever is responsible for it, should have se- 
lected this opera, fails to be seen, for it is almost entirely 
devoid of interest, and has been shelved by most 
companies forever. If, however, it could be 
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interesting at all, the Castle Square management is 
the one to do it. As in all productions thus far by this 
company, nothing has been left undone to make a bril- 
liant presentation. Far be it from the dryness of the opera 
keeping the throng of people from buying tickets, although 
not so large a sale as on some other weeks thus far. 

Chief interest has, of course, centred this week on the 
new soprano, Miss Maud Lillian Berri, who made such a 
success in comic opera last summer at Uhrig’s Cave. She 
was in no way a disappointment in the large hall, but sings 
with the same charming grace and freedom that character- 
ized her work last summer. 

Max Eugene has a fine baritone voice, but sings with 
much effort and many mannerisms that mar the beauty of 
his work. 

Miss Norwood, Mr. Lind and Mr. Boyle all came in for 
their share of the applause. 

Next week “The Bohemian Girl” will be sung, after which 
the company will rest for one week prior to putting on a 
double bill, “Pinafore” and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” for the 
holiday week. 


* * * 


The Morning Choral Club and its friends are now being 
treated each Friday morning to an instructive illustrated 
lecture on the “Nibelungen Ring,” by the director, E. R. 
Kroeger. 

This morning at the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Kroeger gave the 
second in the series of “Die Walkiire,” which he illustrated 
by playing many of the motives on the piano. 


* . . 


The Rubinstein entertained with a song recital and 


choral program at Henneman Hall last Tuesday night. The 


a 


associate members and a large number of their friends filled 
the hall completely. A program of unusual excellence was 
given. It included “The Golden Calf,” from “ sung 
by Baarent TenBroek; “Standschen,” by Lotzing, sung by 
Miss Marie Robyn; Brahms’ “Faithfulness,” by Miss Mary 
Outten ; “My Heart at thy Sweet Voice,’ (““Samson and De- 
lilah”), by Miss Marie Dierkes; a song by Hope Temple, 
and “Who Is Sylvia?” by Mrs. Charles T. Clark; a Mas 
A. Deane Cooper, and 
fat 


Faust,” 


senet aria from “Herodiade,” by Mrs 
a trio for the violin, ’cello and piano in E 
Beethoven, played by Carl Tholl, Walter Goeblet and Miss 
Mabel Ross. 

Miss Dierkes has a good mezzo-soprano and acquitted 
In the trio the exe 


major, by 


herself creditably in Saint-Saéns’ aria. 
cution is especially spoken of as being good. 

The program 
Liza Lehmann, which had its first hearing in St 


concluded with “Young Lochinvar,” by 
Louis on 
this occasion. 
the best voices of the city, under the direction of Ottmar 
Moll, with Paul Tietjens at the piano 
taken by Otto Rhodes. I was unable to be present, but heard 


that the work was very well presented; that Mr. Moll was 


It was rendered by a chorus of twenty-five of 


The solo work was 


perfectly at home with the score. and that Mr. Rhodes was 
in good voice and sang his solos with taste and expression 


*-_ * * 


On Tuesday evening, also at the West Presbyterian 
Church, August Halter, organist and director of the Lindell 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, assisted Mrs 
Louise A. Corley, contralto, and Mr. Griffith, tenor, gave 
an organ recital to about 800 people, the church being filled 
to its capacity. Mr. Halter played a great variety of com- 
positions by the best composers of organ music. Mrs. Cor 
ley sang with good taste and discretion ‘““My Heart at Thy 


Sweet Voice,” and was compelled to respond to an encore. 


by 


* * * 


Alexander Henneman is constantly interesting musical 
people with his Sunday afternoon musicales. 
incalculable value both to the audience, 
gather and hear something good from the masters, 
the performers, as he is bringing to the front many a 
singer or player who possesses ability. Next Sunday’s pro 
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gram will be made up of numbers by Miss Clara Schurich, 
soprano; Ottmar A. Moll, pianist; Charles Kaub, violinist; 
Walter Gobelet, ’cellist, and Mr. Henneman. 

é o@ 


Next Monday evening the new Odeon organ will be dedi- 
cated by Charles Galloway, with the assistance of Miss 


Jessie Ringen, contralto. Mi.ton B. GriFFiTH. 





Joseffy’s Great Success. 


HEN the announcement of Joseffys reappearance 

was made at the beginning of the season, and his man- 
ager gave out that he had made up his mind to play a lim- 
ited number of recitals, the cynics smiled. Many tempting 
offers had been made him in previous years, offers which 
closely approached exorbitant grand opera star prices, but 
the famous Hungarian refused to listen to temptations; he 
remained at his comfortable villa in Tarrytown, devoting 
himself to his family and his studies. The public and man- 
agers must wait until he was ready. 
his opening recital at the Brooklyn Academy was crowded 
with Joseffy enthusiasts,*who came from far and near to 
powers. 


No wonder, then, that 


hear if this wonderful genius had retained his 
Hardly had he finished his first number when the audience 
His successes in other cities where he ap- 
Joseffy has appeared in 


rose to its feet. 
peared have been equally great. 
every place where he has been announced, and inquiries for 
his recitals have been so numerous that Mr. Ruben, his 
manager, has induced him to increase the number of his 
engagements. 

It is emphatically a Joseffy year in the world of piano 
playing. 


The Hymnolia. 


HE Hymnolia is a small pipe organ. It is manufactured 
by Frank Taft, the well-known organist in this city, 
who is known all over the country in fact, and it is there- 
fore supervised by an intelligent musician; therefore it is 
an intelligent instrument. It is all pipes, has a splendid 
quality of tone, and it has a carrying tone, which was dem- 
onstrated on Sunday night, when it was used in the Metro- 
politan Opera House in the Saint-Saéns Symphony, in 
which a pipe organ is necessary in conjunction with an or- 
chestra. It made an excellent impression among the musi- 
cal people there, and was heard all over the tremendous 
auditorium distinctly. It has a great chance if it is properly 
handled, and all it needs is to present itself and it will be a 
success. 


Hats off! Ladies. 
HE board of directors of the Brooklyn Apollo Club 


have taken the “bull by the horns,” and issued, with 
their invitations for the first concert this month, the follow- 
ing peremptory order: 

“Hereafter at the concerts of the Apollo Club, at the 
Academy of Music, ladies will be required to come without 
hats, or remove them on entering before taking their seats. 
A dressing room, with attendants, may be availed of if de- 
sired.” 

The order is signed by W. W. Goodrich, chairman of the 
reception committee. 


Address Wanted. 


If Sig. Campanone will send his address to this paper 
a letter now awaiting him at this office will be sent to him. 





The Milles. Yersin, authors of the “Phono-Rhythmic 
French Method,” gave a lecture upon their system on 
December 8, in the Assembly Room, University Building, 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 9, 1809. 
OYAL L. BUFFUM has resigned his position as bass in 
the quartet at the Commonwealth Avenue Church. 
His fine, sonorous voice will be greatly missed in the 
church where he has most acceptably filled his post for the 
past six years, and where he has hosts of admirers. 

The twentieth season of the Abbott Academy piano re- 
citals, under the direction of Prof. S. M. Downs, was opened 
by Sig. Carlo Buonamici on Thursday, December 7. Signor 

Suonamici played the following program: 


a a: GI Diiieiche< co ccccesdcccsccesctvctcocetsoces Beethoven 
Binstusiet, Ga. Gh, Ties Gicpccocvecesonetesonscctocuaccsececeueses Chopin 
DOSRONER, GP. Giececcc sevénvesocesvevncesstcovevcoccenadcoceseses Chopin 
Pe GM. GR, TeUb Bidoreccsdccewsncccnicesenscecswsccevesosed Chopin 
Barcarolle .. WTTTITITIT IIT TIT TT TTT TT TTT ee Thomé 
SSR GOP Bnd e ccisecseesctedtocwes -Schubert- Liszt 
PED SNNDR, TOR Briccacdcocceccescccsucese . Liszt 


At Bradford Academy, where the music is also under the 
direction of Professor Downs, the same program was given 
on December 6. Both at Bradford and Abbott academies 
these recitals are the prominent musical events of the year, 
as they make it possible for the pupils to hear the best music 
rendered by the best players and singers. All the principal 
pianists and singers have been heard at these academies at 
one time or another. The second concert will be given by 
Miss Lena Little, a well-known contralto singer. 

Miss Helen Wright, the soprano, is meeting with even 
greater favor from the public in her work this season than 
ever before. The following notice from the Bangor Daily 
Commercial is one of the many fine ones she received on 
her recent appearance at the Symphony concert in that city: 

“Miss Wright sang her ‘Joan d’Arc’ number with brilliant 
dramatic expression, her declamation amounting to quite as 
much as her music. Her voice seemed even better than last 
year, its higher tones ringing with a beautiful vigor and 
seeming to be quite faultless. Again it can be said that the 
quality of her voice was tremendously added to by the splen- 
didly confident manner of her delivery.” 

The Boston Times says: “New York has been the 
gainer in Boston’s loss of Mrs. L. P. Morrill, the vocal 
teacher. She gave her first reception of the winter at her 
New York studio Thursday evening, when several of her 
advanced pupils sang. Her monthly receptions at the 
Oxford, in this city, have been among the most delightful 
affairs, musically and socially, of several seasons, unul 
this year.” 

James W. Hill's advanced 
second recital of the season Saturday morning in Pierce 
Hall. They will be assisted by Miss Idalia Levy, soprano, 
and Miss Edith Belcher, pupils of Mrs. Franklin Salis- 
bury 

Miss Katherine Ricker has been engaged as one of the 
soloists for the Littleton, N. H., music festival, which 
takes place the week of January 15. J. H. McKinley, of 
New York, has also been engaged, and Mrs. Anna Ellis 
Dexter is to be the soprano. 

Miss Marcia Craft was one of the soloists at a recent 
recital in Gloucester. The Breeze “Miss Marcia 
Craft, soprano, proved an excellent presentation on the 
She has an especially sweet, clear 


pupils will give their 


Says: 


part of Mr. Stevens 
voice, which added to a pleasing manner and fine expres- 
sion combined attributes difficult to evade liking and 
appreciating.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard. 


This admired contralto will sing with the Orange (N. J.) 
Choral Society to-morrow evening, and with the Newport 
Philharmonic Society, January 18. She will sing in “The 
Messiah,” which will be given by the People’s Chora! Union 
January 29, and in “The Creation,” which will be produced 
in Brooklyn February 21. Mrs. Leonard has already made 
several appearances this season, and has received highly 
complimentary notices from the critics. She is one of our 
popular contraltos, and her reputation is constantly increas- 


ing. 
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A Morning Musicale. 
HE third recital in the series of morning chamber music 
recitals, under the direction of Townsend H. Fellows, 
proved the best one so far. Carnegie Lyceum was not quite 
filled. There were many late comers, who annoyed the au- 
dience greatly. The way to enjoy chamber music is in per- 
fect quietude and serenity. Noise destroys all pleasure. 
The tardy arrivals, who were permitted to enter the hall 
and walk to their seats while the musicians were playing, 
disturbed those who had come early. There were some 
mild protests. A sharp rebuke would not have been in- 
opportune. 

Those who took part in the recital were David Mannes, 
violinist; Madeleine Mannes, pianist, and Leo Schulz, vio- 
loncellist. The introductory number was the F minor So- 
nata of Locatelli for violin and piano. This is a pleasing 
work, and was given well enough to satisfy the larger part 
of the audience. It was an agreeable but by no means per- 
fect performance. 

Mme. Anita Rio, a stranger to New York audiences, was 
She possesses a really beautiful voice, and con- 

Her choice of “You and I,” by Liza Lehmann, 
Madame Rio, however, made a good im- 
She should be heard again in 


the singer. 
trols it well. 
was injudicious. 
pression on the audience. 
these recitals. 


Frank King Clark. 


Frank King Clark’s début this season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and Carnegie Hall was attended by such 
marked evidences of approval, especially at the Sunday 
night concert, that it calls for exceptional comment. 
When the West sends its talented vocalists to New York 
and invites its judgment all previous recommendations go 
for little or nothing, and the aspirants must stand on their 
merits. The audience which Mr. Clark confronted at 
Carnegie Hall was as coldly critical as the most fastidious 
musical taste could desire. But the manly, stalwart, West- 
ern basso not only broke the ice, but melted it. “Le Tam- 
bour Major,” from Ambroise Thomas’ opera “Le Cid,” was 
the means. 

It appeared as though the audience wanted especially 
to show its appreciation, because Mr. Clark represents the 
rare type of native singers who will vindicate this country’s 
pre-eminence in producing finished singers. The Pacific 
Coast breezes and rugged Western atmosphere have some- 
thing to do with the stentorian ring of his voice. In this 
instance New York seconds the high place which the 
West has bestowed upon Mr. Clark among American 
singers. 

After the repeated calls at Carnegie Hall Mr. Clark 
sang an encore. The kindly reception accorded by the 
audience to Mr. Clark was reflected in the criticisms of 
both appearances. Suffice it to say that Mr. Clark was in 
fine form and displayed that thorough command over 
himself which is one of the distinguishing marks of an 
artist. Probably Mr. Clark appreciated none of the ex- 
pressions of approval more than the following voluntary 
communication from one of his New York friends: 

“It was a severe test to you and you stood it well, for 
the applause which greeted your superb voice was not 
of the kind which is accorded to familiar soloists. There 
is no doubt in my mind, for I watched very carefully, that 
you had the house with you and you made a ‘big hit.’ 
Get to know the New York people and you will soon 
have a place among the favorites. There were many evi- 
dences of hearty approval, which was very gratifying 
to me.” 

Doubtless Mr 
in the good graces of New York audiences 
was certainly a triumph and by unanimous acknowledg- 
ment Mr. Clark takes his position among the leading 
singers in the country. When Mr. Clark sings with the 
Chicago Apollo Club, December 11, at the Auditorium, in 
“Samson and Delilah,” he will surely add another success 


Clark established himself permanently 
His reception 


to the series of the present season 


SONG THOUGHTS 


A collection of Songs for all moods 
by 


W. H. NEIDLINGER. 


There are eleven songs in the collection, their title being 
descriptive of the range of thought covered. We feel quite 
sure it will be said that Mr. Neidlinger never gave to the 
public better songs than these. 

Published in two keys. 
oe— Price $1.25 


By the same Composer : 


TO VICTORY. 


A new Christmas song, decidedly effective. 
Published in two keys. Price 60c. 
Also arranged for soprano solo and quartet for choir. 
Price 15c. 

—— PUBLISHED BY —— 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PADEREWSKI. 


KBs fourth American tour of Ignace Jan Pade- 

rewski began yesterday afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall. The building was crowded, the receipts being 
over $5,000. From their cellars, from their palaces 
and f-.m flats came the worshipers—some in velvet, 
some in ready made clothes, and these last were the 
better critics. Piano players of the prehistoric past 
emerged from their caves and whispered of Rubin- 
stein, even of Thalberg. At ten minutes to 3 the 
celebrated Pole came out upon the platform, and the 
question of his appearance was then and there set- 
tled. He is not much fleshier than when he left us in 
the spring of 1896, and his hair is the familiar color 
and length. 

That he was nervous one could distinguish from 
the intensity of his gaze, the repression of his gait. 
The few chords he smashed out on his instrument— 
a Steinway amongst beautiful Steinways—gave us 
a foretaste of his newly acquired athleticism, and 
did not dissipate the impression that the virtuoso 
was under a severe strain; not stage fright, but a 
keying up, an exaltation of the nerve-system, that 
promised much in the way of emotional storms 
when it became under absolute control. 

The program was a trying one, not novel, but 
well contrasted, being constructed to give a fair 
résumé of the intellectual, zsthetic and brilliant 
aspects of various schools of piano playing. Here 
it 1S: 


Fantasie and Fugue, A minor............+-- Bach 
BONG, GD. BFncccvecee scatihonaie adn cae Beethoven 
PRUOINE, GD, BF ccc nccccccccccseséscus Schumann 
Ballade, A flat major, Op. 47.....+.ecesee- Chopin 
Panestke, C9, 93, NG. 4. -ccssscocerecesess Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2.......+.++++++.++-Chopin 
Biwies, Nos. 24, 7, 12, OD. 10. <cccccsscvses Chopin 
DRG 0 Oe... se cnccnees eensweoees Chopin 
Valse, “Man lebt nur einmal”.....Strauss-Tausig 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6.........+++ «+: Liszt 


This scheme was supplemented by the A flat 
Valse, op. 42, of Chopin; the “Turkish March,” 
from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” and an un- 
familiar piece, all given as encores. There was the 
usual rush to the platform after the regular pro- 
gram had been played, and if these excitable 
women—and men—but knew the _ unpleasant 
quarter of an hour they gave Mr. Paderewski they 
might seek to subjugate their hysteria. His own 
behavior is so dignified, he makes so little external 
bid for applause, that the management ought to 
check the abuse. Paderewski himself will never 
do it; he is too amiable. The thing savors of the 
circus, and from any viewpoint is inartistic. 

One problem was solved at the concert—this ar- 
tist can play any music in any manner he desires, 
and he will be furiously applauded. His power of 
self-criticism is great, and he knows far better than 
any of his listeners, professional or otherwise, just 
what his shortcomings were. 

To be frank, and in this case my annunciation of 
frankness does not bear with it the usual freight of 
disagreeable fault finding, Paderewski suffered from 
the defect of his good qualities—as the French have 
it. He is essentially a colorist; his color is better 
than his drawing; he is a rhapsodist in music, not a 
great thinker, so his music is like fire in the nostrils 
of a thoroughbred Arab, and from a handsbreadth 
of cloud leaps into a devouring whirlwind—to mix 
similes. There were times yesterday when all forms 
were dissolved, phrases telescoped, and a mad ka- 
leidoscopic rush usurped the rights of reason. This 
means that temperament won a battle over brains, 
emotion captured intellect. Yet there was ever color 
—rich, glorious golden color—and the fascination of 
opulent vitality. 

No purist, no matter how much prejudiced by the 
personality of the man in front of the keyboard, 
could lose a sense of the derangement of rhythmic 





values, of the perilous disequilibration of the 
phrase, period and page of Bach and Beethoven. 
The nervousness at the start was justifiable, but 
absolute assent to the readings cannot be given, as 
much as there was admirable in detail, in general 
brilliancy, in tonal potency. 

The Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue was stormy, 
rather than polyphonically clear. The Prelude was 
given with breadth and a clangorous quality that 
suited the Liszt but not the Bach side of it, But 
what it lost in historical perspective it gained in in- 
terest and life. Taken faster than we are accus- 
tomed to, the climacteric, where the octaves enter, 
was overwhelming. The Fugue, slim in statement, 
grew under the molding fingers of the pianist, grew 
until the majesty of its proclamation at the close 
was stupendous. It was mighty, it was modern, 
but was it Bach? .The management of the inner 
voices was often productive of lovely tone effects. 
Pedaled as if at the organ bench, Paderewski 
draws from his instrument a dynamic range of tone 
that is unequaled. Whether Bach and Beethoven 
should thus flash upon us peacock iridescence is 
something I leave for others to answer. It was very 
wonderful—and very bewildering. So the Ap- 
passionata was reached. Understatement character- 
ized the delivery of the principal theme—the first 
page was a miracle of pedal manipulation—but in 
the free fantasy the bit was again between the pian- 
ist’s teeth and destruction raged upon the land of 
Beethoven. 

The voice was the voice of Rubinstein, but the 
hands were the hands of Paderewski. To no two 
men is given the gift in one generation of beckon- 
ing from their depths the spirit of the storm. The 
Pole summons “vasty spirits,” but when they come 
he does not always subdue them. Thus it was that 
the first movement was unequal in conception, 
though full of suggestive details, of illuminating 
glimpses. It was Beethoven seen by lightning 
flashes, rather than in the supreme light of his su- 
preme intelligence. A period of lyrical repose was 
reached in the variations, played with exquisite fin- 
ish and rich solemnity. The finale forced the tonal 
equipment of the player, polished as it was. No 
lack of splendor can be laid to the reading, rather 
was it too Oriental for its natural Hellenic purity 
of line, for its vast spaces. 

In the Schumann Fantasia Paderewski trod terri- 
tory he was made free of by his temperamental gen- 
ius. It was beautifully played, notwithstanding the 
forced draught of the tempi. Poetic, passionate, re- 
flective and eloquent in its superb stride, the first 
and second movements contained some of his best 
interpretative strokes. The march was not a march 
in gait—it was almost a quickstep—but the structure 
did not topple, not even in the perilous leaps of the 
coda. Notes were missing—indeed, Paderewski 
dropped more at this recital than he has ever done 
before, but every one as it fell sang as some melodic 
splinter. Paderewski’s, like Rubinstein’s, slips are 
unique. 

After the Schumann slow movement, a lyrical 
gem, the Chopin section was reached, and we set- 
tled ourselves at ease, knowing that here was the 
musical harvest, here the Polish charmer would be 
master of his material. Nor were we disappointed. 
Paderewski is not a specialist ; he is too versatile in 
his art. He dares invade the strongholds of men like 
Rosenthal, Joseffy and De Pachmann, and if not 
always victor has at least consciousness of having 
fought the good fight. Passionate, rather than subtle 
or fantastic, are his versions of his fellow country- 
man’s music. The A flat Ballade, the “Ondine” of 
Adam Mickiewicz, is for us banal, but because of 
the familiarity that breeds bad pianists Paderewski 
made of it a poem with many surprises of hue and 
tenderness. The C sharp minor episode—it can 
hardly be called a development—was admirable in 
the enunciation of the bass figure; the climax most 
happy. To play the B minor Mazurka an artist 


needs must follow the Ujejeski or the Zelenski 
poems. Paderewski preferred the former with its 
poetic cantillations in the B major part, its wild cry 
of “Ring, ring, ring the bell there! Horse carry me 
to the depths.” It was a striking performance. 

The Nocturne was exquisite in sentiment, bal- 
ancing of tone, delicacy in ornamentation and sweet 
fragrance. It was like the bursting of a summer 
night’s blossoms. Three studies from op. 10 were 
all taken at too rapid a pace to give them their na- 
tive atmosphere. The Revolutionary lost some of 
its patriotic agitation because of the ear’s inability 
to grasp its feverish The passage 
work in the left hand was pure impressionism. No 
interlocked octaves were used at the end. The double 
note study flitted away, dissolved before our eyes 
could catch its humming-bird vibrations. It was 
nevertheless lovely piano playing. In the E major 
study Paderewski sang a wéndrous melody. He 
has the lyric gift beyond any of his generation. 

The “Eroica Polonaise,” while it set tingling my 
nerves, did not altogether satisfy me. It was hero- 
ism goaded to desperation, not the assurances of a 
glorious victory to be won. I put this down to its 
undue rapidity, for there were power, grasp and en- 
durance in the performance, but who can so topsy- 
turvey tempo and suggest processional, if barbaric, 
pomp? 
a Chopin swallowed by Liszt, a Pole elbowed with 


utterances. 


Exciting, sensational to a degree, this was 


Magyar ferocity. The Polonaise character was lost ; 
crazy gypsies invaded the aristocratic palace and 
dancing with vertiginous fury over its portals. It 
was not chivalric, and the E major section suffered 
technically. Octaves so fiercely played as to be 
almost inaudible, a hasty flight through the enig- 
matic period before the return of the theme; new 
octaves introduced and a crashing at the close— 
was this the New Chopin; if so, give me the old! 
Let others wear the tinselled laurels of the virtuoso, 
mon cher Paderewski, do you remain steadfast to 
your early ideals of beauty, for Chopin can never be 
played beautifully enough! 

In the purely acrobatic pieces of Tausig and Liszt 
the virtuoso displays were grateful. The Valse was 
brilliant, the Rhapsody, with its vulgar cymbalum 
imitations, its lascivious octave tune, very appetizing 
Encores followed despite the evident 
He made 


to the public. 
fatigue of the pianist in the A flat Valse. 
some remarkable acoustic effects in the Beethoven 
March, and was cheered and cheered and frantically 
applauded until the very ears of him must have been 
stunned. This is my history of the first recital of the 
fourth season of Ignace Jan Paderewski in America. 
He deserves all the money he makes, the eulogies he 
evokes and the applause of the public. He is the 
most magnetic pianist alive, and against magnetism, 
Polish magnetism, is no man, no woman’s heart 
steeled ! 





AN APOLOGY. 


HE Editor of this paper after an experience yes- 
terday afternoon at the first Paderewski recital 

at Carnegie Hall, feels it incumbent to apologize for 
that element in the audience which must be held free 
from any responsibility for the inopportune applause 
—an applause betraying, as it did, the crassest kind 
of ignorance of what is supposed to be known gen- 
erally by audiences that attend piano recitals. Mr. 
Paderewski was playing the opus 17 Schumann, the 
Fantasie, dedicated by the composer to Liszt (we 
must be explicit, for some of those at the recital may 
think that Paderewski dedicated Schumann’s Fan- 
tasie to Liszt). He had finished that part called “Im 
Legenden-Ton,” and before the first tempo is re- 
peated there occurs a fermata, preceded by a ritar- 
tando, and the tones were dying out, as intended, 
when thundering applause stopped further progress. 
It happened that on the program the Schumann 
Fantasie was the last number on that page, and 
when the applause had ceased the bulk of the au- 
dience turned the page, making a great rustle of 
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leaves. At the top of the next page the Chopin 
Ballade was announced, and the audience therefore 
took it for granted that Paderewski was playing the 
Ballade when he was in the very midst of the most 
Schumannesque of Schumann movements in the 
Fantasie. The theme has a ballad nature and when 
the movement, also ending with a fermata, closed, 
there was another thunder clap lasting for some 
time the audience being under the impression that 
the Chopin Ballade had been finished. 

Mr. Paderewski could not go on although he 
kept his hands on the keyboard. The next move- 
ment is “Durchaus Energisch” beginning with a 
massive chord in E flat major which was looked 
upon by the audience as the Mazurka of Chopin 
which followed the Ballade, and so on it went. 

The demoralization that such a picture of 
ignorance betrays can hardly be estimated 
by those who went to hear the artist merely 
to listen to what must necessarily have been 
utterly unintelligible to them. When our 
young people, the young married women and the 
young men and girls who have been studying music 
and piano for years can know so little that Schu- 
mann can be mistaken for Chopin or that the 
Schumann Fantasie is a closed book, it is no wonder 
then our more mixed opera patrons should indis- 
criminately applaud the rankest voice when it is 
heard with good voices or when no musical voices 
at all are engaged in rushing through an opera. 

Sesides this there was for sale at the hall for ten 
cents an analytical program written by Mr. Kreh- 
biel and sufficient interest should have been ex- 
hibited by those who were so deficient in their 
knowledge of music to get some information that 
could aid in the sense of discrimination. 

However that portion of the audience endowed 
with culture will find the criticism preceding this, 
written by Mr. James G. Huneker, the most compre- 
hensive and at the same time the most authoritative, 
for there is no music critic on the globe té-day 
whose knowledge of pianism, piano playing, piano 
literature and the piano can be compared to Mr. 
Huneker’s. 

The next recital takes place on Saturday after- 
noon but a Sunday night concert at Carnegie Hall is 
about to be announced for December 31 by the Pade- 
rewski management at which Mr. Paderewski will 
play solos and also with an orchestra under Walter 
Damrosch. Why not some sympathetic conductor? 
Why this cold, clammy, harsh and unyielding baton 
to face us at every occasion. It is all so inartistic. 


Pittsburg’s Opinion of Petschnikoff. 


An especially brilliant audience assembled at Carnegie Hall, and 
a most cordial welcome was extended to Alexandre Petschnikoff, the 
Russian violinist. To say that Petschnikoff fully met all the enor 
mous demands made on his strength, emotional power and technic 
by the composition but faintly expresses the magnificent power of 
his rendition.—Pittsburg Dispatch, November 25, 1899. 


The appearance of the great Russian violinist was one of the 
most profound musical sensations of the season. M. Alexandre 
Petschnikoff held the great audience spellbound by his magic 
power. From the smal! violin came tones throbbing with intensest 
feeling, thrilling with joyousness or wailing in the expression of 
deepest sorrow.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, November 25, 1899. 





Petschnikoff is a great violinist and an equally great musician. 
His rendition of the Tschaikowsky Concerto was magnificent The 
tenderness with which the composition abounds brought out a 
delicacy of touch, precision and exactness beautiful to hear.—Pitts 
burg Dispatch, November 26, 1899. 

Alexandre Petschnikoff created a genuine sensation. There has 
rarely been such a scene enacted in the music hal! as that wit- 
nessed after Petschnikoff’s playing of the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
It was time for the intermission, but neither audience nor orchestra 
was inclined to leave, and Petschnikoff, finally despairing, gave 
the encore so imperatively demanded.—Pittsburg Times, November 
25, 1899. 

Alexandre Petschnikoff’s title to a leading rank among violinists 
will not soon be questioned by local concert goers His fingering 
and bowing were keenly enjoyed. In the second half a double num 
ber was played, in both of which marvelous skill was wn in 


drawing out the tones to an almost imperceptible whisper, while 


still retaining their musical sweetness A little latitude should be 
allowed the orchestra in its accompaniment of the concert 
was like trying to keep up with wireless telegraphy to follow Petsch 


nikoff’s fingering.—Pittsburg Post, November 25, 1899. 


Music Gossip of Gotham. 
New York, December 11, 1800 
EATRICE RODERICK is a young contralte pupil of 
Madame Murio-Celli, who has faithfully and intelli 
gently applied herself, and who, on her first public appear 
ance, at the Irsay concert at Assembly Hall last Tuesday, 
made a gratifying impression. 

She sang some difficult numbers, among them “Di Danti 
Palpiti,” “Ah, s’estino Ancor,” by Mercadante, and an ef 
fective love song by Madame Murio-Celli, “True Heart of 
Mine,” and was obliged to sing an encore. 

Mr. Irsay played a varied program, ranging from Clementi 
to Liszt, and Robert Hosea proved his claim to high artistic 
position by reason of his soulful singing. Here is a young 
artist of splendid promise, full of temperament, with the 
voice necessary to carry out his intentions. His singing of 
“Danny Deever” was dramatic and thrilling in the highest 
degree. Mr. Riesberg accompanied. 


* + & 


Miss Dyas’ series of three chamber music concerts came 
to a close with that of Friday last, the largest audience pos 
sible in the East Room of the Astoria being there gathered. 
These listeners listened, and with close and undivided at- 
tention; indeed, I may say they were thoroughly en rap 
port with players, and the result was a morning of unalloyed 
pleasure. Rubinstecin’s music, two movements from his 
‘cello Sonate, op. 18, gave the ‘cellist chance for individual 
display of cantilene, and the closing Arensky trio, op. 32 
(first time), was full of melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
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surprise. The Scherzo is bizarre almost, with a most ef- 
fective piano part, much of it high in the treble, the prin- 
cipal theme reminding one of the Scherzo of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Miss Dyas played a couple of solos, Sinding’s popular 
“Fruehlings-rauschen” (I saw this recently on a program 
as “Fruehlings-rauchen’’—spring-smoke—ye gods!) bring- 
ing her much applause and moving her to add the Ru- 
binstein Romanze. The Sinding was especially well done, 
for Miss Dyas has tone, snap and musicianship, not to men- 


tion a clean cut execution 
** * 


Mary Lang Bailey began a series of ten talks on the 
origin, spirit and form of the lyric opera, with illustra- 
tions by Miss Mills at the piano, and further varied by 
the assistance of some excellent singers, at her studio, 
on Fifth avenue, last week 

The smartest thing I have heard in a long time was 
Miss Lang’s mot to the effect that “the leading French 
opera composers of the last century were either Germans 
or Italians,” referring to Gluck, Meyerbeer and others. 

She gave a succinct sketch of the early opera, and 
modern times introduced the following 
singers, who sang various arias from German and French 
operas: Miss Elise Stevens, Mrs. Grenville Snelling and 
A. Destamps. Miss Stevens sings with true musical im- 


coming down tc 


pulse, controlled by intelligence, but should be careful of 
her pitch Mrs. Snelling seemed to have a cold or a 
natural hoarseness, which made her attack at times un- 
reliable, and Destamps, who I understand is a Lillie Bergh 
pupil, made little less than a sensation with his noble bass 
voice. Here is a singer of whom we are sure to hear 
more, sooner or later 
e @¢ e6 : 

Conrad Wirtz, the pianist, is the second to give a piano 

recital at Wanamaker’s, under the direction of Herman 


Krell, and as his program was altogether symmetrical and 
well planned I herewith append it: 
Sonata, op. 57 saseanconsaeectseeeeseneesenidenasenees Beethoven 
Polonaise, op. 26, No. £..ccccccccccccccsccccccccesoscescocsoces Chopin 
DOTRMETED crcccocncescesssncovessopespcocsepesesonceoosonsoeesosess Chopin 
Etude ED. Mesasussetesennseus nccecccocvccceccoccoeoceenee 
Fanta TERPTOMHUM, «occ cccccccccccccoccccnscesoesccoscceceses Chopin 
DOCU sdk covcnccsccodeconésceevensoseybeséesecesvetevencedans Chopin 
Dees Baebes. oc cccccccccosesccecescceseuesiosovensecceseceess MacDowell 

Shadow Dance 

Idylle 

Hungarian 
BRRME BORE. ccoccvcccecconecocvecececesveccecnsesneus eccccece Litolff 
Studio di Concerto oc ccvcccovesescocesesesoosescceseses Martucci 
Heaven, Redeem My Soul spceeeneeeey sees» Lassen-Liszt 
Rhapsodie N 2 seve ccccccccces skOet 


These are altogether dignified affairs, with handsome 
programs, an orderly, interested crowd of music loving 
people, and flattering attention. Miss Amy Fay, Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett and others will give recitals there in 
the near future. 

* + & 


That clever and pretty little actress, Gertrude Bennett, 
gave a most interesting recital in the East Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Thursday afternoon She was assisted by 
Miss Louise C. Courtney and M. Andre Destamps, a pupil 
of Miss Lillie Bergh 

Miss Bennett’s program was happily chosen, especially the 
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selections from the “Dolly Dialogues,” which were ren- 
dered with witching coquetry, and Mrs. Browning’s “Catrina 
to Camoens,” which showed ali the pathos and tenderness 
of a very sweet voice. 

** * 

Lillian Littlehales, the ’cellist, is having her share of con- 
cert work, and has just returned from a two weeks’ concert 
trip through Canada. This is from the Toronto Globe of 
November 8: 


* * * She gave a varied and attractive selection of genre pieces, 


in which she surprised her audience by the breadth and singing 
quality of her tone and the extent of her resources in her command 
of the bow and the “mechanism” of the left hand. In cantabile play- 
ing she revealed a pure and elevated style of expression. Three of 
her best numbers in regard to the effect produced were a character- 
istic dance by Mattiole, Bargiel’s Adagio and Adolphe Fisher’s 
Czardas. 


* * * 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association gave an enter- 
tainment recently, at which Miss Christine Adler, the Brook- 
lyn contralto, sang, and she is in receipt of a letter from the 
association thanking her for her charming singing. The 
writer says: “Everyone who had the pleasure of listening 
to you was charmed, and I thank you very much for your 
efforts to make the entertainment a success.” 

** * 


Parson Price is in receipt of a letter from Miss Bertha 
Wagner, a pupil who sang at St. Andrew’s Parish House, 
Yonkers, recently these numbers: “For All Eternity,” Mas- 
cheroni; “Love Lies Bleeding,” Parson Price. Miss Wag- 
ner is modestly pleased with her success, ascribing it to her 
teacher in most part. 

** * 

Harry Paterson Hopkins, the Baltimore-New York com- 
poser, had a Christmas carol in last Sunday’s Herald. His 
piano trio, composed in 1808, in Bohemia, where he was 
with Dvorak, is to be produced at the Manuscript Society’s 
concert of January 3. It is in four movements, and the com- 
poser will play the piano part. Hopkins is certainly getting 
on. 

** * 

Clara L. Smith, pianist, gave “An Evening of Music” at 
Mme. Abbie Clarkson Totten’s studio, 333 West Twenty- 
third street, last Tuesday, assisted by some well-known 
artists. 

** * 

Guy D. Latta, tenor soloist of Trinity Chapel from 1806 
to 1897, has returned from the South, where he has been 
building up his health, He sang in various opera com- 
panies in 1892-93 in San Francisco and the West in leading 
tenor roles, and a curious circumstance is the fact that 
Alice Nielsen and he appeared together in Salt Lake City 
on the occasion of that young lady’s very first appearance 
on any stage. 

*“* * 

James Potter Keough and Alice Killin Keough have taken 
the spacious studio, up one flight, 144 Fifth avenue, a room 
50 by 17 feet, and here they can accommodate 100 people at 
any recitals they may give. Mrs. Keough will later give her 
own recital at Carnegie Lyceum, and their Lyceum Quartet 
is booked to apear at Orange, N. J., this week. Mr. Keough 
has been engaged as director of a new chorus of sixty 
men at Ridgefield Park, N. J. F. W. Rressere. 


Eugene Bernstein. 

Among Mr. Bernstein’s pupils are some promising 
pianists who will soon be heard in public. Mr. Bernstein, 
although exceedingly busy with his pupils, fills many en- 
gagements. Recently he gave a program of Russian com- 
positions at Miss Callender’s musicale and received much 
praise. He is engaged to appear in the near future at 
other musicales in New York. 


Mme. Cappiani’s Concert. 


ADAME CAPPIANI, the popular and esteemed 

singing teacher, gave a concert at Mendelssohn 

Hall last Friday night, at which she was honored with 
many tokens of affection and regard. 

It is a pity Madame Cappiani did not sing herself, in- 
stead of allowing some of those who did appear to exploit 
themselves to such great disadvantage. There are methods 
and methods, but the best of them will not make a singer 
if the aspirant has no voice. 

We cannot war with the Creator. All men and women 
are not born with voices and it is futile to attempt to 
make singers of those lacking in this essential gift. 
There were some praiseworthy features connected with 
the concert, but for much of what transpired the judicious 
grieved and wondered why it was done at all. There is 
nothing artistic solely about singing “The Jewel Song” 
from “Faust” in Italian or singing Schumann’s “Sonnen- 
schein” in English. 

And then there was dear old Del Puente, with his voice 
worn to the outer edge, singing “at” the audience like those 
old Continental singers described so deliciously by Dickens. 
The commendable numbers of the concert were contributed 
by Mrs. Dorothy Rogers Noyes, Mrs. Helen Dudley Camp- 
bell and Albert Quesnel. Mrs. Noyes sang “Ah! Fors e 
lui” and an English song, “For the Sake of the Past,” by 
Mattei. Mrs. Noyes’ singing showed Madame Cappiani’s 
excellent method, and as the singer does possess a voice and 
talent, she was listened to with pleasure. Mrs. Campbell 
sang “A mio Figlio,” from the “Prophet,” in Italian, broad- 
ly and dramatically, but did an ungracious thing by follow- 
ing the aria with Schumann’s “Sonnenschein” in English. 

Mr. Quesnel possesses a sympathetic tenor voice, and was 
heard in the “Preislied” from “Der Meistersinger,” two 
French songs and an English ballad. Laura Bellini at- 
tempted the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” in Italian. Dud- 
ley Buck, Jr., and Mrs. Mathilde Hallam McLewee, an- 
nounced to appear, were obliged to disappoint Madame 
Cappiani. Both of these singers reside in Brooklyn, and 
both are at present victims of the Brooklyn climate. 

Hubert Arnold, announced upon the program as “the 
great violinist,” did not play up to the superlative which de- 
scribed him in the cold type. Mr. Arnold played rather 
roughly the Vieuxtemps Adagio, Hauser’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody and the Ries’ “Perpetual Motion” as an extra 
piece. He should practice the violin; he needs it very 
much; we mean practice. 

Mr. Del Puente: contributed such arias as “Eri tu,” from 
“Ballo in Maschera,” and “Largo al Factotum,” from the 
“Barbier,” and the Mephistopheles aria from “Faust,” and 
evinced the old time fire. 

Madame Cappiani was presented with a number of hand- 
some floral offerings. The other ladies also received flow- 
ers, and Del Puente got a laurel wreath. 








Miss Northup’s Success. 

Miss Augusta Northup, one of Madame Pappenheim’s 
young artist pupils, was heard last week at the Nostrand 
Avenue M. E. Church, when the cantata, “Ruth,” -was 
sung. Miss Northup has a rich contralto voice, and she re- 
ceived a good deal of unbiased praise for her singing. We 
hope to hear the young lady oftener in concerts this winter. 





Ernest Gamble. 


This week Ernest Gamble, the basso, appeared in Erie, 
Pa., Monday; Painesville, Ohio, Tuesday, and will sing in 
Sandusky, Ohio, to-night. His other dates for the week 
are: Grand Rapids, Mich. (St. Cecilia Society), Thursday; 
Lansing, Mich., Friday. Here are some notices of last 


week’s concerts: 
Those who attended the Gamble concert last night enjoyed one of 
the most delightful evenings which music has brought to this city 






in many a day. Gamble is by far the best singer of ballads who 
has visited us since Bispham, two of whose well-known songs he 
sang superbly last night.—Scranton Tribune, December 6. 





His voice is nothing short of marvelous. It is full, deep, smooth 
and resonant, and he sings without apparent effort. Mr. Gamble’s 
accomplishments do not end in simply being able to startle you 
with his lower register. His voice is uniformly excellent and the 
expression he infuses into the music is admirable.—Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., Record, December s. 





Julie Rive-King’s Tour. 


On her tour through the Northwest Mme. Julie Rivé- 
King has played to large avdiences, and many return en- 
gagements have been booked. Here are a few of the news- 
paper notices she received in Detroit: 

In Julie Rivé-King Americans have a countrywoman to be proud 
of, to praise and to féte for the genius that is hers. That she de 
serves the words, “peer of women pianists,” is unquestioned, and 
it would not be too much to say that she far excels as an artist many 
of the great men virtuosi.—Detroit Daily News. 





Madame Rivé-King plays the piano with wonderful delicacy and 
adequate force. Her work is strikingly like that of the other great 


woman pianist, Madame Carrefio. She opened with the Sonata 
in G minor, op. 22, by Schumann, in three movements. The 
Sonata is notable for the delicate shading of the andante move- 


ment, and the grace of the rondo. Immediately following she under- 
took the great Fugue She plunged into this 
musical wilderness and straightway it bloomed with beauty and sig- 


in G minor, by Bach. 
nificance. Her rendering was strikingly like that given by Madame 
Carrefio a year ago, and ever so much better than the rendering 
give the same production by three eminent men pianists here last 
season. Her third number was the bewitching Rondo e Cappric 
op. 129, by Beethoven, and all its eccentric beauties were fit- 
tingly displayed. ) 

It was a long program for the few devotees 
who listened.—Detroit Tribune, December 6. 


cio, 
a great musical feast 


Mme. Julie Rivé-King, as a solo pianist, has an international repu- 
tation which is, beyond all question, of the highest order, a fact 
which was demonstrated by the recital given by that lady at the 
Detroit Opera House yesterday afternoon 

It will be seen that the showing constituted an epitome of piano 
playing as an art. 
tation it was a demonstration that the resources of a piano can be 


grasped, held and directed to perfect orchestral results through a 


In keeping with Madame Rivé-King’s great repu- 


wide variety of musical models.—Detroit Free Press. 








Heinroth Recital. 


This (Wednesday) evening, at 8, at the Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, Charles Hein- 
roth will play the following program: 

Dethier 

Bach 
. Rheinberger 


ny Se I OD, Ws cadimadesetweovénvcces . 
Henry Schmitt, violin; Felix Boucher, 'cello 
IIl.—Theme with III. 
IV 
PD PR. ccccescsetotcvcdstesocsceucctcbsousovescoteceseoues Dubois 
Fantasia and Fugue, G mimor..............0s0+++++ Bach 
The next recital occurs Wednesday evening, January 24, 

1900, at 8 o'clock. 


I.—Con moto. Variations Sarabanda. 


Finale. 





. Russell, of Newark. 


This well-known conductor presented, with his Schubert 
Vocal Society, Gounod’s “The Redemption,” the first time 
complete in Newark, on December 6, with Miss Gaylord, 
soprano; Miss Taylor, alto; Mr. Bacheller, tenor, and Lewis 
Williams, baritone. “The Messiah” will be given March 7 
and Sullivan's “Golden Legend’”’ May 2. Evidently this so- 
ciety is earnestly at work. 





Patrick Mottley. 

This young basso, whose every appearance makes for him 
added reputation, will sing with Madame Schumann-Heink 
in Philadelphia on the 18th of this month. He is a pupil of 
Theodor Bjorksten. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Second Philharmonic Concert. 


HIS was the program of the second Philharmonic con- 
cert, at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, and also 

at the public rehearsal last Friday afternoon: 
Overture, Der Freischiitz..........ccccccceceeedeccccerecceeneces Weber 


Symphonic Prologue to Heine’s Tragedy William Ratcliff, 
F. Van der Stucken 


First time in New York. 


Concerto for Piano, No. 1, E flat major......... qucccssooeseseses Liszt 
Mark Hambourg. 
Symphony, No. 3, A minor, Scotch....... enccecececooes Mendelssohn 


Emil Paur conducted three numbers, Frank Van der 
Stucken conducting his own music. This gifted com- 
poser was invited by the Philharmonic Society and came 
from Cincinnati to direct his work. He may also be 
credited with naming and inventing the form in which 
he presents his ideas, for the germs of the composition 
originated in 1879, the entire piece or symphonic con- 
geries being publicly performed for the first time at 
Weimar, Germany, 1883. “William Ratcliff’ is a word- 
less music drama. As absolute music it is intensely dra- 
Matic and quite capable of being heard without a libretto, 
but as Mr. Van der Stucken composed it with a definite 
program, we hereby reprint by request the official story 
of his touching melodrama—for melodrama it is in the 
true and exalted sense of the expression: 

Edward Ratcliff loved Fair Betty, and was loved in 
return, but the maiden jilted him and married Laird 
Macgregor. Edward, too, married. They still loved, and 
one day Betty from a window made a longing gesture to 
Edward. Her husband saw it and killed the man. Betty 
died leaving a daughter Maria. Edward’s son William met 
her in later years. Both repeat the story of their parents, 
both love, but Maria proves fickle. The young man kills 
two aspiring suitors, the third, Count Douglas, overcomes 
William. In a raging vision the conquered William sees 
a ghostly man and woman longingly extending their arms 
It is the gesture from the dead past. Maddened, he kills 
Maria, kills Douglas and kills himself. The phantoms 
again embrace and vanish. This familiar and gruesome 
poem of Heine’s is set by Mr. Van der Stucken to the 
following dramatic and emotional schedule: 

Part I—Prelude. (a) Minor chords entering gradually in 
the various groups of woodwind instruments, swell and 
diminish, then lead to a tutti in the major mode. It is 
the preluding of the rhapsode who now (b) gives ut- 
terance to his feelings in a moderato. The phrases 
typical of “Compassion’ (cello) and “Fate” (double 
bass and tuba) are introduced, developed and combined, 
and the section ends with a return of the rhapsodic ut- 
terances of the beginning which now lead into 

Part Il.—Edward Ratcliff. Allegretto moderato, G major 
(a) The love idyl of “Edward and Fair Betty” is sung 
by two English horns in a melody which has a Scot*ish 

Follows 


character. Edward’s Love-theme” (wood 
wind) and the symbol of “Longing” (strings in oc 
taves). (b) Happiness destroyed. The symbol of Ed- 
ward’s “Passion” (violins) blends with the Scottish 


melody, and the symbol of “Fate Out of the former 
grows the symbol of Edward’s “Defiance” which gives 
way to phrases typical of “Animosity” and ‘Scorn’ 


and the recurrence of the “Fate’’ theme brings on (c) 


ERNEST... 
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the catastrophe—the murder of Edward indicated by 
an orchestral tutti on the theme of “Compassion.” A 
Lament (d) follows built on a “Lamentation” theme 
which seems to chant two lines of a Scottish ballad of 
which Heine makes much use in his tragedy and which 
may be rendered thus: 
A, I hae killed my love sae guid, 
My love she was so fair, O. 

Again the “Fate” theme serves as a link and connects 
this part with 

Part III.—William Ratcliff: in which we note (a) The 
Sufferings of William, in which are employed the sym 
bols of “William’s Passion” (Allegretto molto agitato, 
C minor, fashioned on that of “Edward's Passion”), 
“Fate” (cornets and trombones), “Defiance,’ ‘“Wil- 
liam’s Love” (Allegro moderato, G major, based on the 
“Fate” theme), “Edward’s Love-theme” and the Scot- 
tish melody. (b) The Phantom Forms. (c) Catastro- 
phe (orchestral tutti with tolling of bells and tam-tam, 
and sepulchral roll on the great drum. (d) Lament 
(Andante) formed of the themes of “Love” and “De- 


fiance.” 

Part IV.—Postlude. (a) Emotions of the rhapsode intro- 
ducing the symbols of “Resignation” (oboe); (b) Ret- 
rospection (Scottish melody), “Resignation” (modifica- 
tion of Edward’s “Passion’ theme), and a theme of 
“Reconciliation ;” (c) echo of the rhapsodic chords of 
the prelude. 

The composer has twice re-orchestrated the work 
Composed before the later Richard Strauss music, “Rat- 
cliff’ might have been signed in places by that com- 
poser—in the instrumentation especially. The big pas 
sional phrase in C minor which thrilled us in the section 
of “Joys and Passions” of “Also Sprach Zarathustra” is in 
the Van der Stucken score, and it got there before it 
reached the Strauss tonal fresco. Remember that this is 
the production of an American composer, for, despite his 
training under Peter Benoit at Antwerp, Frank Van der 
Stucken was born October 15, 1858, in Fredericksburg, 
Tex. 

After all there is no question of imitations, for “Rat- 
cliff’ is composed under Wagner’s planet, but every bar 
of it shows a marked individual profile. There is no 
gainsaying its power, its pathos, its thematic logic, above 
all its form. It is scored, in addition to the usual strings, 
for two flutes and piccolo, two oboes, two English horns, 
two clarinets and a bass clarinet, two bassoons and a 
contra-bassoon, four horns, two cornets, two trumpets, 
three trombones, a bass tuba, kettledrums, triangle, side 
drum, great drum, tam-tam, two bells, two harps and 
piano. In the great climax the effect was overwhelming; 
even Berlioz would have been impressed. The general 
grandeur, gloominess and dramatic atmosphere of the 
piece are unmistakable and stamp the composer as one 
of the strong men in music of the day. That it was 
adequately interpreted under his own forceful and fiery 
beat need not be added, for he was graciously granted by 
the Philharmonic Society three extra rehearsals. When 
the lcacing organization of this city thus recognizes 
American talent, who will dare cavil at the strenuous 
advocacy of THE Musicat Courter in the cause of the 
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native composer and also at its crusade against careless 
and inefficient rehearsals? 

Mr. Van der Stucken was warmly received and warmly 
applauded at the close of his gigantic undertaking 

The orchestra under Mr. Paur played with care his 
admirable reading of the Weber Overture. It was less 
successful with the familiar “Scotch” Symphony. Mark 
Hambourg made the welkin ring with his brilliant, power- 
ful and fantastic performance of Liszt’s fantastic and 
brilliant concerto. He has never played with such reck- 
less freedom, with such signal authority. What he may 
accomplish in a decade no man may predict. He has all 
the potentialities of a great world artist. Mr. Hambourg, 
after many recalls, gave a little piece of his master, 
Leschetizky 


Southern Society—Powers. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Society, in the 
ballroom of Delmonico’s, on Wednesday afternoon last, 
a choice program of music, under the direction of Francis 
Fischer Powers, was given. Mr. Powers was at his best, 
as were also two of his leading pupils, Miss M. Stark and 
George Lenox, tenor, by whom he was assisted, and the 
affair was voted a brilliant musical as well as social 
success. - 


A Lankow Pupil’s Success. 

In the concert of the Troy Saengerbund last week Miss 
Martha Hofacker, of New York, a pupil of Madame 
Lankow, was one of the singers who won much applause. 
With regard to her success the Troy Record says 

It was most fortunate in the engagement of special talent, Fraulein 
Martha Hofacker, of New York, proving to be a soprano of rare 
ability and magnetic charm of manner. She was unquestionably the 
star of the evening, and was the recipient of such emphatic recog- 
nition as cannot fail to make her visit to Troy a pleasant memory 


Time and again she was obliged to respond to encores, and each time 


made a deeper impression upon her audience. She will be most 
pleasantly remembered and warmly greeted whenever she favors 
Troy with a visit again. She will sing in German opera all winter 
n Philadelphia, and her success there is assured. Fraulein Hofacker 
is of Swiss origin, and among her songs last night were Swiss favor 
ites The Swiss-German society, The Grutly Verein, in recognition 


of this, presented her with a magnificent floral tribute. 


S. C. Bennett's Method. 


S. C. Bennett, specialist in vocal calisthenics and voice 
building, is meeting with great success in this particular 
line of work, his pupils being for the greater part singers 
and teachers who go to him for the purpose of gaining con 
trol over some particular defects which they have heretofore 
been unable to overcome. Mr. Bennett contends that all 
singers can, by faithful application of educational princi 
ples, reach a degree of efficiency in vocal technic which will 
compare favorably with the best methods of instrumenta- 
tion. He also asserts that there is more defective method 
among vocalists than can be found in all other branches of 
tone production combined. And it is his claim that he can 
rectify many faults which seriously affect the singer’s suc 
cess. He has accomplished some astonishing results in re- 
claiming voices, which had been impaired by erroneous 


methods 
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Josef Weiss’ Third Recital. 


OSEF WEISS gave his third recital in the present se- 
J ries last Tuesday night in Knabe Hall. As usual, 
when this pianist plays, the audience was composed largely 
of professional and amateur musicians, pianists and piano 
students. This was the list of compositions he interpreted: 


Orgelconcert ....ccccccccceccccresecrenseeerecsssecseeceseees 
Toccata 
Fantaisie, F 
Two Rhapsodien, Op. 79..-..-cccceceeeecccecccsencceccecsrecees 
Intermezzo, A major, op. 
Capriccio, B minor, op. 76 
Romance, F major, op. 118... 


TTVIMIOT . ww cece ere ween wwe ewewneeneeeeeee 











Barcarolle, C major Rubinstein 
Bo Bilstht Ger Thittie es icc cevevccccvccccccsccsevsccvensccsss Rubinstein 
XIV. Ungarische Rhapsodic..........ccccsscccccccccccccscccccecs Liszt 
Loreley Sreerrererrrrrrerrrrrerr er rererr rer eee ee rere reer rere ee 


Gnomenreigen 
VI. Ungarische Rhapsodie 
Nachfalter sad deebvmedieewde sistvbacuyoentees pelmeleret—e 
Militairmarsch Schubert-Tausig 

Mr. Weiss did some clean work in his arrangement of 
one of Bach's organ compositions. His performance dis- 
closed a warmth of tone color, beauty of conception and 
skillful treatment. tl was a rational performance all the 
way through. How delightfully did Mr. Weiss play the 
Capriccio and Intermezzo by Brahms! In these lovely com- 
positions his phrasing was incisively clear, and his tone 
coloring was delicate yet warm. Seldom have these been 
more effectively played here. It was in Liszt’s Rhapsodie 
No. 14 that the pianist gave an astonishing exhibition of his 
mechanical facility, his surprising technic. The effect was 
dazzling. 








The New York String Quartet. 


The New York String Quartet, assisted by Constantin 
von Sternberg, gave a concert of chamber music in Knabe 
Hall last Thursday night, when this program was pre- 
sented: Beethoven’s Quartet in D major, op. 18; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Quintet in E flat minor, and Davidoff’s Quintet, 
for piano and strings, op. 40. The Davidoff’s Quintet had 
never before been played in the United States. The com- 
poser sent a manuscript copy to C. von Sternberg, and it 
was given after only two rehearsals. The New York 
String Quartet is constituted as follows: Bernard Sins- 
heimer, first violin; John Spargur, second violin; Jacob 
Altschuler, viola, and Modest Altschuler, ’cello. 

This was the quartet's first concert this season, and it 
attracted a large audience. The Beethoven number was 
played intelligently and smoothly, denoting much prelim- 
inary practice and study. And the Tschaikowsky piece 
went just as well, contrasting agreeably with the more 
classic composition. The novelty—Davidoff’s Quintet— 
was, however, the number around which the most interest 
centred. This proved a composition of strength, beauty 
and originality. Constantin von Sternberg played his part 
admirably, and received something of an ovation. 

Of the concert last Thursday night the New York pa- 
pers said: 

The New York String Quartet differs from most of the exponents 
of chamber music in New York in being most admirable in the mid- 
die parts. It was agreeable to hear such good music as the club 
gave -with the help of Constantin Sternberg, of Philadelphia.—New 
York Tribune, December 8, 1899. 


It is difficult to foretell the future of this young organization, 
though it said that its work last night showed 
earnestness and careful preparation. The second violin seemed to 
be the best instrument of the four, and next to it ranked the viola. 
In dynamics the tone was well balanced, and the four players per- 
formed with unanimity of sentiment.—New York Times, December 


8, 1899. 


The ensemble playing of the quartet was excellent; the tone as a 
rule was good. The members of the quartet are all young, and with- 
out doubt there is a place here for these earnest young men.—New 
York Press, December 8, 1899. 


may at once be 








These aspirants for chamber music honors have played together 
only two seasons, and their work is highly creditable.—New York 
World, December 8, 1899. 


Miss Gertrude Bennett's Recital. 


DRAMATIC recital was given last Thursday afternoon 

at the Waldorf-Astoria by Miss Gertrude Bennett, 

who was assisted by Miss Louise C. Courtney, soprano, and 
André Destamps, basso. The little music room was filled 
with a highly fashionable audience. This was the offering: 








The Secrets of the Heart.........seseeseceeececceeecees Austin Dobson 

A Chiteme THR. 0 00. cck ce cevccevscnnssisicssccscccscavecvceseose 

Raa Bis a vr iccnsdcdsceccceshctsperensetsocevouseetel Georges Boyer 
Gertrude Bennett. 

Qui Solegnon non Saccende........+.:sseeceeeeeeseeeeeeeeseees Mozart 

(Aria from the Magic Flute.) 

Bin Wea ckccddcticenncvabccneessbdevteseonnduyebicesiscassened Gounod 
André Destamps. 

The Dolly Dialogwes.........cccccccccccsscvcccccvscoces Anthony Hope 


A Liberal Education. 
Cordial Relations. 






Ee Cis s heenccdcevcssssceves prsersdavecescess Henri de Noussanne 
Dees Bene icsscscricesesciscovcccetascoescssovercesccseteves Grieg 
FPhovian Seng... .ccossccsccccccccccccccscsescccvcsconcesvcessvcers Godard 
WN. Bic vcctcaaddssn neve stisccstcncctianintskniaenederneteene’ Godard 
Bieter GE MEIEE: vcvevccccnsscecovcvscccccoccvcassegees Rudyard Kipling 


SE Bio icvericvcccescivedsssvedsendateetaetdtete Rudyard Kipling 

Catarina 00 CammeGins.....ccccoccccccccccesccsscccccscces Mrs. Browning 

. 2 fo £ ae ere a ee Homer Green 

Py IN ad iivadicscnscescuuhtcsdhWeesdsoned George A. Baker, Jr. 
Gertrude Bennett. 

Miss Bennett is endowed with talents of a high order. 
Her histrionic and elocutionary abilities are marked, and 
her beauty is of a rare type. The varied program enabled 
her to show her versatility. Whether reciting in English or 
French her enunciation was distinct and her pronunciation 
was irreproachable. Such selections as called for repose and 
subdued feeling were spoken with suppressed emotion; 
while others, which demanded an impassioned utterance and 
fervid delivery, were declaimed and acted with power. If 
the stage be her ultimate destination, Miss Bennett will, it 
is predicted, become a distinguished actress. 

Miss Courtney disclosed a high soprano voice of flute-like 
quality, and sang with taste. Mr. Destamps sang acceptaby 
and was recalled. His voice, however, is more powerful 
than musical. 





Wilbur A. Luyster. 


Wilbur A. Luyster, an accredited representative of the 
Galin-Paris-Chevé method of sight singing, announces a 
series of four progressive trial lessons in his studio, No. 
26 East Twenty-third street, New York. These will be 
free and will occur the afternoons of Wednesdays and 
Fridays. The first one took place last Friday afternoon. 
The object of these lessons is to afford all persons inter- 
ested in the matter an opportunity to investigate person- 
ally the system and to take part in the lessons and actually 
read from the staff at sight the first lesson. Classes are 
forming, but their members will not begin the regular 
course until this series of free lessons ends. Enrolled in 
Mr. Luyster’s classes are a number of church singers and 
professional musicians who desire to become grounded 
in the principles of this system of sight singing. Mr. 
Luyster is making much progress with his work. 





From the Lankow Studio. 


Mme. Anna Lankow is enjoying the busiest season she has 
ever had. She now has a second studio, and is assisted by 
Dr. Paul Klengel, who coaches for oratorio and songs, and 
Louis V. Saar, who coaches for opera. Dr. Klengel com- 
mends in the warmest terms Madame Lankow’s method, and 
has recently introduced to the public several of her pupils. 

Mrs. B. Blodgett, who possesses a clear soprano voice, 
has been coached by Dr. Klengel to sing in “The Messiah,” 
December 14, at Oberlin, Ohio. She is one of Madame 
Lankow’s most promising pupils. Another of her pupils, 
Mr. Veron, who made a success in “Faust,” was coached 
by Mr. Saar; as was also Miss Hofacker, who gained high 
honors in Rome last week. 


Francis Rogers’ Recital. 


RANCIS ROGERS, the young baritone, who gave 
his first recital in New York last Wednesday after- 
noon, was welcomed by an audience which filled Men- 
delssohn Hall, an audience of composed largely of promi- 
nent society people. The singer offei:ed this varied and 
interesting program: 

Carissimi’s “Vittoria,” Caccini’s “Amarilli,” Martin’s “Plaisir 
d@’Amour,”’ Bach’s (or more probably Giovanni's) “Willst du dein 
Herz,” Secchi’s “Love Me or Not,” Franz’s “Im Herbst,” Schu- 
mann’s “Schoene Wiege,”” Schubert’s ““Meeres Stille,” Brahms’ “Von 
ewiger Liebe,” McCunn’s “Oh, White’s the Moon,” Handel’s “Oh, 
Come and Trip It,” the old English song, “To Celia,” Hatton’s “To 
Anthea,” Tosti’s “Ninon,” Johns’ “Les deux Amours,” Nevin’s 
“The Rosary” and Damrosch’s ““Danny Deever.” 

Before Mr. Rogers finished the first song he had won 
his audience and he held its undivided attention through- 
out the recital. Just here it should be mentioned that 
Isidore Luckstone played the accompaniments with dis- 
cretion and gave the singer good support. 

A few years ago, when Mr. Rogers was the baritone 
soloist of the Harvard Glee Club, he won considerable 
reputation and made many friends. With the purpose to 
improve his method of singing, to enlarge his musical 
knowledge and repertory and ultimately fit himself for 
grand opera, Mr. Rogers: went to Europe and pursued 
with industry a course of study under several able teachers. 
It did not take the singer long Wednesday afternoon to 
disclose the beneficial results of his studies abroad. In 
the upper, middle and especially the lower notes the qual- 
ity of Mr. Rogers’ voice is admirable. Nor does it lack 
power and resonance. First of all, Mr. Rogers sings in 
tune. Very infrequently are there any lapses of inatten- 
tion or faulty intonation. He also sings with a great deal 
of intelligence. His work is marked by dignity and refine- 
ment, and he shows good taste in evrything he essays. 
His style is fluent and his phrasing rarely open to criti- 
The text of the songs he regards as an important 
In the matter 


cism. 
part, and he makes the most of the words. 
of enunciation this singer leaves nothing to be desired. 
The words are uttered with such distinctness that every 
person in the audience can hear them. In the songs which 
demand a fervid delivery Mr. Rogers is at his best, for he 
possesses much dramatic ability. So delightful through- 
out was this recital that its repetition is ardently desired 
by all who attended it. There are so few singers who can 
compare with Mr. Rogers, either in voice or method, that 
this reviewer finds it a grateful task to give him his meed 


of praise. Mr. Rogers should be heard often. 


The Haariem Philharmonic Society. 


The first public rehearsal and concert of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, Henry Thomas Fleck, director, will 
take place on the 15th and 16th of this month at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

One of the features will be the appearance of Richard 
Burmeister, who will play his edition of the Chopin F minor 
Concerto. There will be only two orchestral numbers, one 
of which will be Tschaikowsky’s Third Symphony, which 
will be produced for the first time in this city. It has five 
movements, and is thoroughly characteristic of the great 
Russian composer. The other number on the program is 
Goldmark’s overture, “Im Frihling,” another example of 
capital music seldom heard, although in its way fully the 
equal of “Sakuntala” and other played to death numbers. 
Mr. Fleck has arranged a program of striking excellence 
and freshness. 





Louis V. Saar’s Ode. 


Louis V. Saar’s secular ode, “Schlachtgebet,” for tenor 
solo, male chorus and orchestra, recently completed, will 
have its first performance at the Arion concert Sunday 
night, December 17. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE, TORONTO, > 
December 8, 1800 


RANK S. WELSMAN, pianist, who is now known as 

Toronto’s chief exponent of the Krause method, will 

give a concert in Association Hall on Tuesday evening, De- 

cember 19, when the assisting artist will be Carl Dufft, of 

New York. A large audience should hear the excellent pro- 
gram which is being arranged. 

On December 16, at Mr. Welsman’s studio, 32 Madison 
avenue, several of his most advanced pupils will be heard 
in a recital. 

Among those who have studied with this instructor are 


Miss Florence Turner, Miss Frances Bower, Miss Field, 
George D. Atkinson, John Ambler, Miss Deyell, Miss 
Mason, Miss Crampton, of Havergal Hall; Miss Ella 
Crompton, of the Institute for the Blind, Brantford; Mrs. 
Allan Dymond, the well-known musical theorist; Miss 
Heintzman, Miss Helen M. Moore, Mus. Bac.; Miss Ha- 


worth, Miss Ethel Millichamp, Miss Worts, Miss Amy 
Flavelle, Miss Stout, Mrs. and Miss Dennistown and many 
others. 

. . 


At the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, on Friday even- 
ing, December 2, an interesting recital was given by the 
pupils, the program being as follows: 

Piano, Piece dans Le Style Ancien ..Chaminade 
Miss Perley 


Piano, Scherzo, Valse...... anil eiaiciiteinadiae diate aiaieteaeceatell Godard 
Miss Clothier 
Song, A Summer Day...... isideddaleietbusbenddbumanddsevios Nevin 
Miss Boyd 
Plame; Valen Ge Balatscscccccccccscccveccecesesoccccosess Tschaikowsky 
Miss Clint. 
Violin, Simple Confession......... a ET oe Thomé 
Miss Smith. 
Piano, Polonaise............ . oe es dccseovcwcs ccs cbosobuses Chopin 
Miss McDonald 
Piano, Prelude, C sharp mimor............s.sceeeeeeees Rachmaninoff 
Miss Cairns 
Song, The Nymph of the Rhine.............cccccceccceceeees Wekerlin 


Miss Yorke. 
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Piano, La Chevalresque...... 
Miss Mitchell. 


Piano, La Chasse.........- s 
Miss Crysdale. 

After the concert Rev. Dr. J. J. Hare (principal of the 
college) and Mrs. Hare held a reception to which students 
faculty and local friends of this flourishing educational insti- 
tution were invited. 

** * 
MARY HAYDON CROWLEY'S SUCCESS. 

Mrs. Mary Haydon Crowley, the Canadian soprano, sang 
In describing 


Ladies’ 


before a Quebec audience on November 29. 
the event, under the 
Morning Musical Club, the Quebec Chronicle says: 

Mrs. Crowley, late of Toronto, who yesterday made her first public 


which was auspices of the 


appearance in Quebec, possesses a pure, clear soprano voice over 


which she has perfect control. Her first number, a Vilanelle by Dell’ 
Acqua, was really an exercise in vocal technic, which showed the 
great capabilities of her splendid voice. Her trill is absolutely per 
fect. It is a sonnet in music. Mrs. Crowley also sang a pretty little 
ballad by Bartlett, entitled ““‘Dream,” which earned for her most en 
thusiastic applause and a recall. 


It is understood that owing to the enthusiasm with which 
Mrs. Crowley was received on the occasion of her appear- 
ance with the Montreal Symphony Orchestra on Novem 
ber 24, and in response to numerous requests for her return, 
Professor Goulet has re-engaged her for another concert 
in the same series. oe oe 

Miss Topping, pianist, who has recently taken a studio in 

3oston, is a talented musician, who for a number of years 
studied with H. M. Field, the Canadian concert pianist and 
instructor. 

It was, of course, the Chopin Preludes, not the Etudes, 
with which Friedheim delighted his audience on the even- 
ing of November 16. 

Henry Lawrence Southwick, dramatic interpreter, will 
give a lecture-recital in the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
Hall on Saturday, December 8. 
the Man of Will.” 

The following satisfactory report has been received con- 
cerning the conservatory’s recently organized musical club: 

The Thursday Musical Club is meeting with a hearty 
patronage among conservatory students, and the last meet- 
ing, held on November 23, was one of great interest. 

The subject was “American Composers,” and a valuable 
paper, prepared and read by Miss Dallas, was followed by 


His subject is “Hamlet, 
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vocal, piano and organ compositions from the pens of Amer- 
ican writers, among whom E. A. MacDowell, Dudley Buck 
and Arthur Foote had an honorable place. 

The treat of this particular ever 
Ernest du Domaine, who, on the invitation of Mrs 
Fisher, attended the club and contributed to the program 
Bruch’s 


ing was the playing of 
Edward 


three delightful violin solos—a movement from 
Concerto in E flat minor, Wieniawski’s First Mazurka and 
Chopin’s Second Nocturne 

Other visiting artists will play before the club from time 
hearing such is much appre- 


to time, and the privilege of 


ciated by the members. 

> > > 

Above All 

lo and chorus, is a new 
Albert ganist of St 

Cathedral, in this city. The been ad- 


zed and is very effective It 











Others,” an anthem con- 


There Is 


sisting ol soprano s 


“One 
composition 
from the pen of Dr Ham, o1 James’ 
production has 
is dedicated 


Toronto, 


mirably harmoni 


to Miss Knox, principal Havergal College, 


and Whaley Royce & Co., of Toronto, are the publishers. 
The words are by Marianne Munn 

Three Christmas Carols, by Dr. Ham, have also just 
been brought out by the Anglo-Canadian Music Pub- 


They 
form and should prove particularly popular in schools and 
The Carols are dedicated t Mrs 

The words are by Messrs 


lishers’ Association are printed together in anthem 


Parkin, of 
Hunt- 


colle ges 
Upper Canada College 
ingford and Montiord 
* 


J * 








appear in 
May HAMILTON. 


Detailed accounts of Toronto concerts will 
the next issue 


MONTREAL. 


DECEMBER 5, 1899. 


The first symphony concert of the year has come and 
gone, and to the great surprise of everyone, from Pro- 
fessor Goulet down, Windsor Hall was filled to hear it. 


The orchestra is noticeably larger than last year and is 
playing better than ever before. The artist for the oc- 
casion was Mrs. Mary Haydon Crowley, a coloratura 
singer of considerable merit. 

Professor Goulet expects to visit New York next week 
in search of soloists for the remainder of the series, and 


pianist giving a recital 
any 


there is some talk of an eminent 
with the orchestra, but as yet it is too hazy for 
definite announcement 

J Montreal is offered her choice of two or 
these are 


For other musi 
weekly recitais The most 
given in Karn Hall every 
included 


quartet, a couple of Gounod’s songs, a trio 


three promising of 


called sacred concerts, and ars 
c 


Sunday afternoon Last Sunday the program 


a Rheinberger 
of Juchs and some organ solos, and was very well given. 


Mrs. Tarner and Messrs. Spencer, Charbonneau and Du- 
quette are responsible for this innovation, 
7. 7 > 
Rosario Bourdon ,the phenomenal boy ‘cellist, whose re- 


cital was reported in these columns a week or so ago, is to 


appear at a private recital on Thursday before the boys of 


St. John the Evang t's School 


This recital is said to 


be upon his own initiation 


Once again the talk of a Provincial Conservatoire, under 
Government patronage, is in the air, although it is extremely 
difficult to find where the rumors have originated. There is 
no doubt that the Quebec Government has given some con- 
siderable consideration to the matter, but until some official 
announcement is made all speculation as to the scope and 
curriculum of the conservatoire is fruitless. 

Se < 
Joseffy plays at Her Majesty’s Theatre on December 21, 


and De Pachmann some time in February. 


These are the only two events of any great magnitude to 


l.s. ih 


is expects d 


which Montreal is looking forward 


HENRI MARTEAU, 


THE FRENCH VIOLINIST. 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1900. 





THE WOLPFPSOHN MUSICAL, BUREAL, 13: Bast i7th Street, New York. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William Cummings, Antoinette 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleastirable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
after taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 





Miss E. A. PLETCHER, 
1128 Madison Ave., New York, 





Ster- | 





CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE 


Dramatic 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
CHARLES L. YOUNG, 


Soprano. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERTS. 


Suite 819-820 Townsend Building, New York City. 
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¥ HE musical season is now going at a pretty hot 
pace. 

HE Evening Sun a few days ago congratulated 

all of us on the abatement of the encore nuis- 

ance at the Metropolitan Opera House, but forgot 

to credit the man who inaugurated the reform— 

Manager Charles L. Young. He did it. We hope 

it is*sa permanent reform, but we must admit that 
we doubt it. 


EW YORK may be congratulated on the de- 
cision of Ludwig Breitner, the eminent piano 
virtuoso and piano teacher from Paris, to remain 
here for the purpose of imparting his art and cul- 
ture to the advancing artists and students among 
us. Mr. Breitner has selected a large double studio 
n “The Broadway”—the apartment house attached 
to the Metropolitan Opera House building and will 
begin work at once. 
- 
HE Evening Post of last Saturday gives out the 
following semi-editorial notice: 

While Chicago, with a population of 2,000,000, did not 
care to support a grand opera company for three weeks, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, with less than 300,000, had 319 per- 
formances of operas froni November 1, 1898, to the same 
date this year. Seven of the operas given were entirely 
new and eight were revivals. 

New York and Brooklyn years ago (virtually as 
much one city as now) permitted foreign grand 
opera to fail over and over, and both places com- 
bined cannot create a permanent orchestra and 
could not keep Theodore Thomas here. Neither is 
it a fixed commercial principle that foreign grand 
opera will be permanently successful here in the 
future. There is no such precedent.. 

Besides this Frankfort permits the people to have 
grand opera at 25, 50 cents and a dollar a head— 
not $5 a seat, and it gives novelties every season, 
while, at the extortionate prices here, only old 
operas and singers are heard. 


T HE following was in last Saturday’s Evening 

Post: 

When Paderewski heard that there was a project of trans- 
ferring the remains of Chopin from the Pére-la-Chaise in 
Paris to the Cathedral at Warsaw, he at once subscribed 
$10,000 for the funds. In London it is rumored that another 
eminent Polish artist, Jean de Reszké, will specially cross 
the Channel and sing at a concert in behalf of the same fund, 
which would be an event of musical interest, as the great 
tenor has not consented to sing at a concert for some years. 
The London Daily News hears that Miss Janotha is or- 
ganizing the concert, probably on the anniversary of Cho- 
pin’s birth, which, by the way, is wrongly given in Grove’s, 
and in practically every other musical dictionary, and also 
on the monument at Warsaw erected by George Sand’s son- 
in-law. The date usually accepted is March 1 or 2, 1809, 
but the following official certificate from the Rev. Father 
Bielawski, priest of the Brochow parish church of Zelazowa 
Wola, published in the Daily News of May 15, 1896, settled 
the matter: 

From most authentic documents, as well as from baptis- 
mal testimony and from the record of his birth made in the 
civic books of the parish of Brochow, we know that Fréd- 
éric Francois Chopin, a son of Nicholas Chopin and Justine 
Krzyzanowska, was born in Zelazowa Wola, district of 
Sochacsew, on February 22, 1810, and was baptized in the 
church at Brochow on April 23 of the same year. 


There is no gainsaying Mr. Finck’s devotion to 
an idea. The accepting of the very unreliable—to 
put the case mildly—testimony of Miss Janotha is 
rather odd, but Mr. Finck is not daunted. The date 
1810 is erroneous. It is Fetis’ mistake and arose 
from the date in the watch given to Chopin by the 
singer Catalani. Karasowski set it right, for he 
was an intimate of Chopin’s sister, Madame Barcin- 
ski. From her, as did Frederick Niecks, Karasow- 
ski got the exact date. Who Father Bielawski is 
we do not know or care. He is no authority. Sow- 
inski’s word is better than his and so is Julius Fon- 
tana’s. Mr. Finck should read Sowinski, Ernest 
Pauer and Szulc. Perhaps Janotha will be duly 
discredited. 


NEXT NATIONAL EDITION. 


HE next edition of Tae Musica Courter will 
be the fourth section of our National Edition 
and promises to be the most interesting and re- 
markable of all the National editions. In fact it 
will pass out of the boundaries of the national and 
will represent sympathetic international character- 
istics of profound interest. The edition will be 
larger than any four or more ordinary editions of 
the paper and will appear some time between 
next Wednesday December 20 and Christmas day 
and will be the final number of the paper for this 
year. It will represent in one issue the next two 
Wednesday’s papers. 





HAT foolish idea is that of a competitive can- 

tata for the Paris Exposition? Who is to be 

the judge or who are to be the judges? Who is to 

pay? Who is to play and to sing? Who is to de- 

cide officially? There is no appropriation for any 

kind of music or musical performances at the Paris 

Exposition and no fund exists to carry out any 

musical projects. A few daily papers are filling 

space on the subject, but there is no organization 
to handle the matter. It is all in the air. 


— 


FAIRLY well-known singer who has lost his 
hold on the American public has been asso- 
ciating himself with a fairly well-known musician 
who accompanies but composes without any talent. 
This pair of mediocrities gave a concert. To insure 
some sort of an attendance the singer wrote a 
of personal letters to all his acquaintances begging 
them to attend. This method of “raising the wind,” 
while not being exactly novel, is certainly far from 
dignified. We understand that, despite the effort, 
the affair did not pay expenses. 


series 


a 


HE following appeared some time ago in the 
Evening Sun of this city: 

A writer in the Spectator, of London, on the subject of 
women musicians, quotes the statement of Rubinstein that 
“the constantly increasing number of women engaged in 
the making of music was a sign of decadence in the art.” 
He holds that we are not yet in a position to decide 
whether or not women will ever be desirable persons 
in the most important orchestras. In one respect they 
would be. “Certain it is that at least one conductor -has 
declared that he personaliy would have no objection to 
the innovation, and from his experience is inclined to 
think that they would give less trouble than the men— 
the obstinacy and prejudice of male orchestral players 
having been notorious from the day when the Phil- 
harmonic Band laughed at Schubert’s C major Sym- 
phony when Mendelssohn was rehearsing it.” But the 
fact remains that the feminine player falls short in breadth 
and volume of tone. “The relative efficiency of the sexes, 
in fact, seems to be very much what it was when Plato 
said that men and women differed not in kind, but in 
degree; that the same natural gifts were found in both, 
but that they were possessed in a higher degree by men 
than women. There are two facts, in conclusion, which 
ought to be borne in mind in connection with the multi- 
plication of female executants. It is a mistake to suppose, 
as we so often are told, that the profession is going to be 
swamped by the enormous number of accomplished per- 
formers ‘turned out’ by our leading academies. The truth 
is that a very large number of girls go in for what is 
practically a professional musical training who have not 
the slightest intention, or even need, of making a liveli- 
hood out of music. The other fact is the serious draw- 
back to which all female instrumentalists are subject from 
the enormous numerical preponderance of the female 
auditor at all concerts. Even an incompetent boy prodigy 
will excite raptures where a first-rate adult Amazon of the 
keyboard is greeted with frigid approbation.” It is a 
curious thing that the possible greater success of women 
as musicians should depend on masculine patronage as 
against that of their own sex. What have the women’s 
clubs to say about it? 


The answer to all this will be the advent of a 
great, of an original, of even an individual female 
composer. Until then it is folly to discuss the 
subject. 
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REMOVAL. 


A Rishi ; Fi ad Front on 
Broadway. 


FTER about ten years of occupancy of offices in 
the present building THe Musica Courier 
Company, at the expiration of its lease on February 
1, will remove to the St. James Building, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-sixth street, where it has se- 
cured on the second floor the full Broadway front 
of 100 feet, running from one end of the building to 
the other, and backwards sufficiently to occupy, be- 
sides private offices, over 5,000 square feet of room. 
THe Musicac Courter will have ten windows on 
sroadway alone, and will be arranged on the modern 
basis of office equipment with all the latest contriv- 
ances for the expedition of the newspaper and pub- 
lishing business. 

This will be the second removal, for we occupied 
offices on Fourteenth street for a similar period, and 
were driven out by the fire that destroyed the Bren- 
tano Building on Union square. We do not believe 
in many removals, but one in about ten years is 
healthy, and, in fact, is necessary on account of the 
topographical condition of New York and the rapid 
changes of the character of the trade in the various 
locations of the city. 

It has been a problem with piano and music houses 
as to the locations for the future, and there are con- 
siderable speculations as to what Steinway & Sons 
will do, it being generally agreed that they will make 
some kind of a move uptown shortly. It is also un- 
derstood that Chickering Hall, the lease of which 
expires on the first of May, is destined to change 
hands, and that Chickering & Sons unless they make 
certain other changes in connection with their rela- 
tions with John Wanamaker, will also move further 
uptown. 

It is our belief that we are the first representatives 
of the advanced movement that will take music fin- 
ally out of Union square. There is no place for it 
in Madison square, as the east side of the square 
will not be devoted to business for years to come; 
the north side plots of the square are exceedingly 
high, probably being held at figures even higher than 
the north side of Washington square, which is held 
at such a price that no office building has been able 
to get into it. The trade will therefore be driven up 
through the two main arteries, Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, and down the main Fifth avenue below 
Twenty-third street, which will be better and more 
imposing through the new structures that are aris- 
ing and the character of accommodations in the 
transit facilities, and the opening up of smaller 
stores, running eastward from Sixth avenue; be- 
cause the shopping district will penetrate into lower 
Fifth avenue from Fourteenth street, being pressed 
eastward through the congestion on Sixth avenue. 
After a while Union square will become the repre- 
sentative district for the manufacturing and whole- 
sale houses, jobbers and agents. The Spingler 
Building is now assuming that character, so is the 
Hartford Building, so is the Decker Building, and 
so are the buildings on the north side. On the east 
side the number of cheap restaurants and saloons 
which are a continuation of those lower down on 
Fourth avenue, are interfering with the development 





of that section, and have prevented the erection of 
large buildings. The music studios are nearly all 
located on Fifth avenue or between Madison square 
and Seventy-second street. And the new offices of 
THe Musica Courier will be on a direct line of 
contact with all of them. Tue Musicat Courter 
will welcome the musical world to its new and en- 
larged modern offices, about the 15th or 25th of 
January, which time it will require from now for- 
ward to furnish and decorate the same. The front- 
age on Broadway, which will be 100 feet, will be the 
largest frontage of any newspaper office in the city, 


except the large dailies. 





JOSEPH SUCHER. 


A CONSCIENTIOUS chronicler, so writes Dr 

Leopold Schmidt in the Berlin Tageblatt, is 
not always called upon to record only new person- 
alities, or new appearances in the world of art; it is 
his duty at times to make mention of those who re- 
tire, from the stage on which they worked, after a 
glorious career. Criticism has not only the task of 
criticising and characterizing, but it is the organ by 
which the understanding of artists can be most fit- 
tingly communicated to the public, and the thanks 
of the world to the artist. 

Lately a notice appeared in the journals: “Since the 
beginning of the concert season Herr Capellmeister 
Sucher belongs no longer to the company of the 


Royal Theatre.” Belongs no longer——Full stop 
Nothing could be more precise or curt, certainly 
nothing could be less sympathetic. Correctness 
was satisfied, but the feeling of the musical circles 
of Berlin was not. Again it is the case—and far 
from the first—that a famous career at the Berlin 
opera ends in silence. A noisy farewell would have 
perhaps been declined on the present occasion, but 
most people will agree that in the case of a man of 
Sucher’s value we should not pass in silence to the 
order of the day. 

Joseph Sucher was born November 23, 1844 (not 
1843, as Riemann states) at Dobér in Hungary, and 
is one of the first of that group of conductors, who, 
as a result of the artistic views of the modern ten- 
dency in Germany, gave new splendor and new im- 
portance to the position of Capellmeister. He was, 
too, one of the first who came actively to the front 
for the propagation of the Wagner music drama 
His model performance of the “Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,” which he first produced outside of Bavreuth 
(long before Anton Seidl began his tour with it) at 
Leipsic in 1878, was an achievement of permanent 
value. All the world made a pilgrimage to Leipsic 
and I remember how early we had to apply for 
tickets. It is remarkable that Sucher, this genuine 
musical nature, at first intended to be a lawyer, and 
devoted eight terms to the study of this science 
As a boy he went to Vienna, and there, like Haydn 
and Schubert, was educated in a “convict” or col- 
lege. It was the “Lowenburgsche Convict,” from 
which also his colleagues Mott! and Richter pro- 
ceeded. 
ucation; in theory Sechter was his teacher. Sucher 
developed a remarkable talent for composition, 
which in later life he displayed in Lieder and works 
When, however, the 


He received a comprehensive musical ed- 


for chorus and orchestra. 
artistic impulse mastered him and he devoted him- 
self exclusively to music, he embraced at once the 
profession in which he was to achieve such repute; 
he became a capellmeister. As assistant repetiteur 
of the Vienna opera he had the opportunity of train- 
ing himself for the career of an operatic director, 
under Dessoff. At times, too, the young musician, 
to whom attention was being directed, took his turn 
at the desk. 

When then the Comic Opera was opened in all 
its splendor, Sucher obtained the place of first di- 


rector in the new enterprise, which unfortunately 
ended speedily in financial wreck. Then came the 
brilliant period of his Leipsic capellmeistership. In 
company with Rosa Hasselbeck, whom he dis- 
covered and introduced to the Leipsic stage, he was 
called to Hamburg in 1878. Here he married the 
talented singer, who became the star of the Ham- 
burg theatre. After visits to Berlin at intervals, the 
pair of artists settled permanently there in 1888. 
During the twelve years of his labors, Sucher, who 
for a time also conducted the symphony concerts of 
the orchestra, in common with the triumphs of his 
wife, aroused general attention to the highest de- 
gree. He remained the inspired interpreter of the 
dramas of Richard Wagner, and introduced to the 
Royal Theatre many new and many newly studied 
works. We need recall only the successful pre- 
miéres of “Pagliacci,” Verdi’s “Othello,” &c. 
Sucher always put his whole soul into the work, as 
a true and genuine musician: there was no pose 
about him, nothing artificial 

In details his conception might be contested, and 
in his last years physical troubles might at times 
injure his energy, yet one never lost the feeling of 
being in the presence of a warm blooded artist of 
strong convictions. Let this always be placed to his 
account. To the musicians he was not only a sure 
guide who enjoyed their full confidence, but also a 
genial colleague who always reckoned himself one 
of them. Always ready to serve the Master, Sucher 
for a series of vears undertook the concerts of the 
Wagner Society in Berlin. In this position, now 
when he has retired to his own proper sphere, it is 
to be hoped he will be often heard in all his energy 
and creativeness, to the satisfaction of all those who 


heartily enjoy his art. 


4 CORNER IN CRITICAL CONTRACT 
LABOR. 


S INCE the importation of a personal music critic 

by a member of Grauel Company, we hear it 
rumored that other members of the organization, 
determined not to be outdone, have followed in the 
large footprints of the originator of the scheme. 
And consider the value of such an idea! To retire 
comfortably after every performance, knowing that 
vour Welsh rabbit and manv mugs of ale will not 
be disturbed by nightmare visions of the next morn- 
ing’s press notices, for with a small hand press, ink, 
some reams of paper, a willing and able bodied critic 
—what more is needed by an ambitious lyric artist? 
At midday aroused by a subtle valet from luxu- 
rious dreams, the tenor, soprano, contralto, bass or 
baritone reads the beautifully written, beautifully 
printed notices of his performance the previous 
evening. All mention of the other singers is rig- 
orously suppressed, so that he may gloat over his 
own name in glaring tvpe and many times repeated. 
He is told, as he sips his matutinal chocolate, that 
he is the one lyric god of the universe, that the 
women sigh for him, managers die and babies cry 
for him. Then fortified, he 
dress and later stalk about the upper reaches of 
Broadway and Fifth avenue, proud, exultant and 


or she—proceeds to 


majestic. These singers are the sort that swear in 
public places “I nevair, noa nevair rede de tam na- 
paires!” They don’t need to—they import their 
own critics. 

Last Saturday night while the Philharmonics 
raged in music making a band of critical contract 
labor met not a million miles away from Carnegie 
Hall. A small concert room held them all. There 
was Signor Dibetes from Firenze, Herr Kolick 
from Vienna, Mr. Liver from London, M. Isaac de 
Porc from Paris and several others who hotly de- 
bated the proposed strike. There was but one. dis- 
senting voice, that of Monsieur de Porc, who writes 
the exquisite criticisms for Mlle. Stoat, of Bohemia, 
This gentleman con- 


the famous Wagner singer. 
tended that to strike for higher wages might lead 
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to the formation of a critical trust, that a trust 
meant a corner, and a corner, he did not hesitate to 
imply—glancing sarcastically at his confrére Herr 
Kolick—would lead to a type machine, a hekto- 
graph, one man writing the notices for all the 
Grauel Company and thus defeating the object of 
the Association of Foreign Critical Contract Labor, 
Limited. Besides, he added with acuity, if the ma- 
jority was thrown out of employment it would be 
forced to descend on the daily papers of New York 
city, and would that be fair, he asked, his voice full 
of passionate inflections, to the local critics? Natu- 
rally the prestige of the foreign brethren would 
drive from their berths every man Jack of native 
born talent. Before M. de Porc had finished speak- 
ing Mr. Liver from London was on his feet. He 
said in effect, that too long had his associates suf- 
fered under the yoke of the men and women they 
critically created. For his—Liver’s—part, he pro- 
posed to go it alone, to strike by himself, even if his 
colleagues proved faint and chicken-hearted. He 
then proposed the following resolutions and new 
schedule in critical prices: 

“Be it resolved: that each and every member of 
the Association of Foreign Critical Contract Labor, 
Limited, be stern in their refusal to work for less 
than 30 cents a night, United States money; 

“Be it resolved: that café free lunches will not be 
accepted as a substitute for at least one square meal 
a day; 

“And be it resolved: that all cast off clothing, su- 
perfluous costumes, bonnets, stockings and gloves 
of the patrons be donated to us at such stated times 
as the condition of said underwear, ornaments and 
garments warrant. Any breaking of this rule by 
selling said garments—after the manner of great 
artists—to dealers in second-hand clothing will be 
met by instant dismissal of our patrons; 

“Because nous sommes die Leute and do not forget 
it.” These resolutions were received with cheers, 
even the obstinate M. de Porc being conquered. 
The meeting broke up in enthusiastic disorder and 
adjourned to the Circle, where, according to latest 
reports, everything was being drunk in clock fash- 
ion—on tick. 





FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Mrs. Florence French, of Chicago, who controls the 
critical, news and advertising departments of THe Must- 
cAL Courter pertaining to the Central Western section 
of the United States, was a visitor in St. Louis last week. 
Mrs. French has visited this city periodically during the 
past year in the interest of THe Mustcat Courter. and 
has accomplished the herculean task of convincing local 
members of the musical profession that it is to their ad- 
vantage, as well as a benefit to music in St. Louis, to be- 
come known to the outside world. As a glance at the ad- 
vertising columns of Tae Mustcar Courter will show, 
Mrs. French has induced many of our most prominent 
and most conservative musicians to come out of their 
shells—though hitherto all efforts in this direction have 
been without results—and in the National Edition, pub- 
lished last year, eight pages were devoted to St. Louis mu- 
sic and musicians. Mrs. French has worked up ar enormous 
business in Chicago during the past four years, and prac- 
tically through her efforts it has become the great music 
centre that it is to-day. A few years ago Chicago musi- 
cians were almost unknown in the East, and now her 
vocalists and instrumentalists are in demand throughout 
the country, three of the representative Chicago singers 
participating in important musical events in New York 
last week. Mrs. French is a charming woman, a brilliant 
writer, a fearless critic, possesses an extraordinary amount 
of shrewd business sense and richly deserves the great 
success her work has met with, not alone in Chicago, but 
also in St. Louis and the other cities within her territory. 


¥ HE above editorial mention appears in the St. 

Louis Mirror of November 30, and gives a 
partial idea of Mrs. French’s successful work in the 
Central West. We heartily approve of what the 
Mirror says and add our indorsement to the senti- 
ments with pleasure. Mrs. French is getting the 
musicians out of their shells and is proving to them 
that publicity is a necessary adjunct to professional 
development. 


G. RICORDI. 


T HE Milan publisher Giulio Ricordi has pub- 
lished in his paper, the Gazetta Musicale of 
Milan, a charming article on German critics who 
have dared to withhold approbation from Mas- 
cagni’s orchestra and the skill in conducting of the 
composer of “Iris” (the only opera of Mascagni’s 
which Ricordi publishes). Ricordi asserts that cer- 
tain Berlin criticisms on Mascagni’s concert are 
like the ravings of a madman. Then he continues: 
“For some time the German critics have been 
gnashing their bulldog teeth against everything 
connected with Italian music. It is remarkable that 
when mediocre or poor stuff is in question, there is 
no lack of praise, while works of serious value are 
slaughtered without remorse or pity. This exhibits 
clearly the alarm which possesses our distinguished 
allies. Amiable, is it not? What insolence has not 
been printed against Don Lorenzo Perosi and his 
oratorios! Now it is the turn of Mascagni and his 
Italian orchestra. Of the honesty of this criticism 
we can judge by reading the Berlin Tagebiatt and 
the Berlin Boersen-Courier. As long as they find 
fault with the compositions performed by the Ital- 
ian orchestra they may be right. But when they 
cry to heaven against the orchestra and the execu- 
tion, they are ridiculous. We have heard the or- 
chestra repeatedly and hold ourselves as well quali- 
fied to judge as the big mouthed brawlers of the 
Berlin papers. The critics of these papers had better 
confide their crazy judgments to some sleepy- 
headed listener who is digesting the fumes of beer.” 
Whereupon the Berlin Courier writes: “Signor 
Giulio Ricordi has evidently mistaken his profes- 
sion. He ought to have been a contributor to the 
Arizona Kicker, or some West American paper. 
The unfortunate publisher of ‘Iris’ is a comic writer 
of the first rank. It is a funy notion that the Ger- 
man critics persecute with hate and envy foreign, 
especially Italian, art.” 

(We can assure our German contemporary that 
the Arizona Kicker of old days would have died in 
infancy had it been afflicted with Ricordi’s ef- 
usions.) 

However, we append something else on the same 
subject that may interest G. Ricordi, for it is penned 
by one of his own countrymen who was present at 
the event: 

CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE “Monpo ArtIsTICO,” oF MILAN. 


BERLIN, November 12. 

No, the orchestra of La Scala—what Scala?—had not a 
too favorable success at our Philharmonie, in spite of hav- 
ing Mascagni at its head, or rather because it was conducted 
by a Pietro Mascagni—after being trumpeted to all the four 
winds as the Italian orchestra, par excellence—who knows 
what wonders were expected from it. 

So said the public—several thousands of persons—a 
crowded hall. In fact, it was a disillusion, exaggerated per- 
haps by some journals, especially when the famous Milaned 
(?) orchestra interpreted German music known to every 
paving stone in Berlin. 

And what an arrangement of the instruments! Trumpets 
—and trombones, placed badly, blown desperately, fit to 
serve hereafter at the end of the world, and placed so as to 
overpower the stringed instruments. Altogether an ensem- 
ble to justify the severe criticism of Italian orchestra made 
two days before by Mascagni himself in an interview with 
the editor of the Lokal Anzeiger. 

The public was cold and glacial. It warmed up later at 
the end of the overture to “Iris,” which was redemanded, 
perhaps as homage to the author of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
so dear to the Berliners. At the end of the concert, when 
the performers had left their places, they were recalled in 
reply to cries for the Intermezzo. At the end of the evening 
there was an ovation to the master. In other words, the 
public, discontented with the famous orchestra “della 
Scala” (sic), wished to show in what esteem it held an Ital- 
ian composer who had filled the world with his name. 

A characteristic remark. A critic of one of the widest 
known journals of Berlin said, among other things: “The 
well-known Intermezzo is played much better by the orches- 
tra of our Royal Theatre than by the Italian one conducted 
by its composer.” Marcuese B. pt SAN Grorcio. 


G. Ricordi is doing exactly in his Milan paper what 
the Oliver Ditson Company is doing in its Boston 
paper—endeavoring to boom his own publications 





and copyrights and the public refuses to accept the 
scheme as bona fide. Even if the whole of Italy 
thereby goes musically to pieces, G. Ricordi must 
boom his business enterprise, and so it is with the 
Ditson concern here, which has published moun- 
tains of musical trash just as Ricordi has and then 
tries to boom it in its own paper as Ricordi does. 

It is a good thing for music in America as well 
as in Europe, that such an independent paper as 
this Musical CourRIER exists to expose such 
schemes without consideration or reservation. Be- 
fore we get through with these two big publishing 
concerns we shall tell a musical story that will 
amaze two hemispheres and we are going to send 
our editor to Italy again for the purpose of getting 
down into the very bottom of the affairs there— 
affairs that are retarding the development of music 
in Italy and all over the globe as much as the Dit- 
son concern retarded it here with its huge profit 
bringing editions of trashy publications falsely 
called music. Down with the trash on both sides of 
the ocean, down with it even if it has made of sev- 
eral men multi-millionaires. 


DITSON STILL ABUSING. 


5 i HE Musical Record of Boston published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company of which Mr. John 

C. Haynes is president continues its abuse of Pad- 

erewski. In its December number it says: 

Even as I write I observe that the ingenious Mr. Fryer is 
overcome with emotion, although the Polish hypnotist is 
not yet here. Listen to the voice choked with tears: “Mr 
Paderewski loves to ‘lend a hand’; wherever he goes he in- 
terests himself in the artistic and philanthropic questions 
of the hour, and usually in a very practical way. Since 
Jenny Lind left us the chain of orphanages and hospitals 
which still recall how she shared with us the proceeds of 
her triumphs on American soil, no musical virtuoso has 
ever given his services as Mr. Paderewski has done.” 

And for this reason alone I wonder whether Mr. Pader- 
ewski is interested in the present whereabouts of the sum 
of ten thousand dollars which he proposed to give to de- 
serving American composers. 

Mr. Paderewski and the executors of the estate of 
the late William Steinway will arrange everythirig 
relating to the question without any advice or sug- 
gestion from the Ditson Company and the latter 
need give itself no uneasiness regarding the matter: 
not the slightest. Mr. Haynes is exhibiting the 
worst kind of bad taste in utilizing his paper for the 
purpose of abusing—even by indirection—people 
who have a perfect right to attend to their affairs 
without consulting him. 

He feels sore when this paper states that millions 
of dollars have been made by him in the publica- 
tion of the trashiest sheet music ever published— 
stuff that has helped as much as any other single 
cause in vitiating the taste of our American people: 
he feels sore when this is said of him. He feels sore 
when we say that his house has made a fortune bv 
appropriating the privilege, which circumstances 
threw into its path, of reprinting thousands of Euro 
pean compositions. before the copvright law put an 
end to the practice, and for which the European, 
poor composer never received a dollar. Nothing was 
paid for the brain work. The company of which Mr. 
Haynes is the head simply reprinted and that ended 
it so far as the composer went. He feels sore when 
these things are said but he does not feel sore when 
his monthly paper attacks other people, other firms. 
The charges are not blunt, straightforward, honest, 
direct ones like those made in these columns but 
they are underhand and indirect and Mr. Haynes 
then endeavors to clear himself by claiming in his 
explanatory correspondence on the subject that he, 
personally, is not responsible for the conduct of his 
paper. 

But he is all the same and no one but he is re- 
sponsible. He is the one responsible person who is 
responsible for all the “attacks,” as he calls our arti- 
cles, made in his paper upon people who do not 
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come within the scope of his beneficence or his busi- 
ness aims. Mr. Haynes must not endeavor to es- 
cape responsibility with any puerile disclaimer. Mr. 
Haynes is the Musical Record and the Musical Rec- 
ord is Mr. Haynes. The poor millionaire, with an 
income of several hundred thousand dollars a year, 
is just as anxious for a one inch ad. of a choir singer 
at $25 a year as is a newcomer in music journalism 
and he should be pitied when he endeavors to es- 
cape personal responsibility for the utterances of 
his paper. It makes one tired to think of it. 


THE GREATEST COMPOSER. 


HE Herald last Sunday printed an estimate of 
the music of the century by no less a Wag- 
nerian authority than Mr. Gustav Kobbé. To our 
surprise Mr. Kobbé asserts that Siegfried’s Death 
music in “G6tterdammerung” is the greatest musi- 
cal work of the past hundred years. Mr. Kobbé 
really means the greatest music for the theatre, does 
he not? Has he forgotten that the third, the fifth, 
the seventh and the ninth symphonies of Beethoven 
the sublime, appeared since 1800? And without 
them where would have been Wagner, or indeed 
any composer except Chopin? We do not hesitate 
to indorse Mr. Kobbé’s opinion that Wagner is the 
greatest dramatic composer, but that “he is far and 


away the greatest composer that ever lived” is criti- 
Wagner was not an originator; 
A genius 


cism out of focus. 
he closed an epoch; did not begin one. 
for assimilation, for the masterly synthesis of other 
men’s ideas; Gluck’s in the dramatic, Beethoven 
symphonically and Schubert lyrically—his debt to 
Schubert will some day be acknowledged—Wagner 
lives because of his architectural talents, not be- 
cause of his original creative powers. Beethoven is 
the greatest composer that has thus far appeared; 
all the rest, except Bach and Mozart, are pigmies to 
him! 


THE MUSICAL COU- 
RIER, 
T HE following appeared in the New York Herald 
of last Monday, December 11, being a Paris 
cable of the interviews with two authorities in that 
city, known in the whole musical world as men of 
high standing. What they say constitutes a mag- 
nificent tribute to the policy this paper has main- 
tained in its attitude toward the operatic scheme 
It will be seen that 


EN DORSING 


now conducted in this country. 
there is no reference made whatever to the much 
advertised theory that we have the greatest artists 
in Europe in this company here. In fact it is absurd 
to continue to make the statement that the aggrega- 
tion at the Metropolitan is the greatest in the 
world, because that would include the assumption 
that operas are not given in an artistic manner in 
the two hundred opera houses of the Continent of 
Europe. The fact is that many of the singers that 
are heralded here as great singers can secure no 
engagements whatever of any consequence in the 
European opera houses. Mr. Carré also makes a 
particular reference to the extravagant prices of the 
stars. We print the statements of Massenet and 
Carré as they appeared: 

Paris, Sunday.—A cable dispatch from Chicago, printed 
here to-day, says that Mr. Maurice Grau is sick of the 
West as a field for grand opera, which he declares is 
properly supported only in New York. 

I spoke on this subject this afternoon to several operatic 
authorities. 

M. Massenet said: “I am not surprised to hear that 
popular opera is on the point of failing in Chicago. I 
always thought that unsubsidized opera would fail in 
America. That would be the case in any Continental 
capital. The expense is too great, and the public taste, 
even in Europe, is not sufficiently cultured, musically, to 
agree with a musical dictator who plays over the heads of 
the people. Mr. Grau cannot be surprised, and I do not 
hesitate to say that the result would have been the same 
in Paris, Berlin or Vienna. In New York the financial 
guarantee is practically a subsidy.” 


M. Albert Carré, the new director of the Opéra 


Comique, said: “The opera problem in America differs 
little from the problem elsewhere. A State subsidy is the 
only remedy. The greatest abuse of the American operatic 
management is the extravagant prices of the stars. Nine 
times out of ten they cause the ruin of meritorious musical 
enterprises. Until there is a reasonable standard of prices 
the singers cannot blame the State for refysing a subsidy. 
When neither the State nor private individuals aid disaster 
is sure. The singers are paid too much, and the average 
price of the seats is too high.” 


The performances of last week in Boston were 
not heartily supported by the public with the excep- 
tion of “Carmen,” which has now become ‘a sen- 
sational question, depending entirely upon one per- 
son. It does not appear that the present week will 
be an encouraging one either, and it seems that 
Chicago and the Western cities are not the only 
ones that refuse to give any amount of financial 
support to the foreign star system. The people will 
not pay these tremendous prices for the purpose of 
suppressing our national musical artistic tendency 
without reason. 





A CRITIC CORRECTED. 


N last Monday’s Sun a critic signing his initials 
H. S. to a communication makes legitimate fun 
of the musical blunders in magazine stories. But 
he makes a mistake himself in attempting to criti- 
cise a certain writer for not knowing German key 
terminology. “B flat in German is H” he asserts. 
B flat in German is not H. B natural is H. dur. 
B minor is H. moll. B natural is B. dur and B flat 
is B, just plain B. 





HERE are thoughtful people who sometimes 
feel like expostulating with unintelligent sing- 

ing teachers for permitting their very young pupils 
to sing extreme erotic songs and amorous ballads. 
There is altogether too much of the “I am dying 


for you, love,” “sighing for you, love,” senti- 


ment combined with the serious and noble art of 


teaching vocal music. The human race will im- 


prove more rapidly spiritually and mentally than it 
does when we have more well balanced, intelligent 
and conscientious instructors in all branches of 


education. 


Jacoby in St. Louis. 


N the West where the great development of music on 
National lines is securing its fullest support the people 
are giving excellent encouragement to the best class of 
concerts. The Apollo Club of St. Louis, an organization 
that is earnestly at work to diffuse a culture of music in its 
community gave a great concert on November 28. One 
of the soloists, an artist well-known throughout the East 
—Mrs. Jacoby, the contralto, received the following crit- 
ical commendations in the St. Louis daily press: 


Madame Jacoby is a splendid contralto. Her stage presence is 
commanding, and one expects a dominating voice from her. The 
voice is not a disappointment. It is of remarkable depth and full- 
ness and power. Her first number was Goring-Thomas’ “My Heart 
Is Weary,” and for an encore she gave “Dreams,” by Bartlett. 
Later she sang “O, That We Two Were Maying,” by Nevin; “Im 
Herbst,” by Franz, and “Since First I Met Thee,” by Rubinstein. 
The familiar Nevin’s number was given a somewhat less dramatic 
interpretation than one is accustomed to hear, and one rather likes it 
the better for that. Her voice poured out in an indescribably rich 
and mellow flood. It is fortunate that St. Louisans will have another 
opportunity of hearing her this week. She sings in a recital with 
Charles Humphrey at the Y. M. C. A. Hall to-night.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, November 29. 


Madame Jacoby is possessed of a rich, velvety contralto of great 
range and flexibility. Like all contraltos, her selections had the tinge 
of sadness that seems to be a prerequisite in this department of song, 
but madame managed to produce no sombre impressions on that 
account. On the contrary, the wail of the text was lost in the beauty 
of the vocalization. Her singing satisfied where the poet would fain 
have us pine, which is only another way of saying that, though life 
may be serious, art’s function is to be cheery.—St. Louis Star, No- 
vember 29. 

Mme. Josephine Jacoby, a splendid contralto, was no disappoint- 
ment after the high praise with which she came to St. Louis from 
the East.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 29. 





Madame Jacoby, contralto, was enthusiastically received. She is 
an artist of rare powers.—St. Louis Chronicle, November ag. 





Tue NIGHTJAR. 


To-night, beneath an operatic moon 

I listened to the flattered nightingale, 
Ornate, melodious, impeccable, 

Round notes of fluted silver soft as dew, 
The soul of Tennyson become a bird. 


’T was thus, I thought, that Leighton painted Greece, 
Thus fell the molded notes of Mendelssohn, 

Canova thus made marble make-believe— 

The very marble colder for his art. 


Is this the voice that made the fame of Keats? 
Moon of the voices of the voiceless night, 
Moon-echo of the sun that is the lark. 

Men tell of Itys and thine ancient woe, 

Only old grief could wield so new an art, 

An art so cold, a studious art of tears, 

That charms the taste, but never stirs the soul. 


So have I seen a perfect face go by, 

Hard wax of measured features without flaw, 
Snow-queens of beauty, cold as death within, 
Faces of smitten metal, chiseled stone. 


This patterned song holds nothing for my heart, 
I need a more bewildered wistful song, 
Agony-made, and warm with hidden tears, 

The heart-made music of a heart that breaks. 


O nightingale, it is not thine that song— 
Waterfall song, a ruined castle song, 

Song of the moldering minster, glossy lake, 
And mossy mountain song. 


Great nightingale, there is a toad of sound, 
Whose raucous passion until yesterday 

Found not a nest in any willing ear; 
Browning among the birds, the nightjar he 
Spinning a homespun thread of coarsest song. 


Ah! but the mighty rude sincerity— 
Brawny, and bracken-born, and hoarsely sweet, 
Song of the hairy heather-honeyed throat 


He recks not of the moon, nor heeds the stars, 
He churrs but to his mate and flutters low, 
Flits, flaps, from pine to pine, and never tires— 
O patient passion! passionate patience! so 
Would I, too, will to wait, and so would sing 


Coarse beak of blunted music, uncouth bird 

That grinds monotonous music in the night, 
Trusting that truth shall make amends for art; 
Thy voice is as the face the future loves, 

Face poor in feature, rich in flaming soul, 

Rude bird, a shire of pinewoods in thy voice, 
Fern-throated, thistle-tongued and moorland bred. 


Thine is the voice of souls, the voice that cries, 
Lonely, across the world, for but one voice 
That hears and cries again, or never hears; 
Voice of the uncouth beauty, of the tongue 
Harsh ip cold ears, but dulcet to the ear 

That loves the voice and loves no other voice— 
All heedless of the accomplished nightingale. 


Nightjar, for thee I build a cage of gold, 
And here within the palace of the moon, 
Where the dark pine makes black the silver ground, 
Bird of the heart, my nightjar, sing to me— 
While in the valley, sings the bird of brain 
—Richard Le Gallienne, in Literature 
66 HAT Is Good English?” is the title of a de- 
lightful bundle of essays published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. Harry Thurston Peck, the 
author, takes a tilt at the grammarians in the initial 
paper. To him our wonderful mother tongue is a 
great nervous organism which must be fed like any 
living thing, else—death. Now the morbid gram- 
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mar lovers, lovers of the letter which killeth, have 
done more harm than good; as Mr. Hugh Craig 
says, with the advent of the English grammar much 
genius was strangled in England. In its marmoreal 
coils the free human speech is quickly choked. Mr. 
Peck seriously advances the proposition not to 
teach grammar until the mind has matured. But 
you should read his supple arguments. His Balzac 
and Mallarmé studies, slight in texture and short, 
are specimens of polished pages packed with ideas 
and information. He is very subtle, very Peck-ian in 
the talks about “The Little Touches” and ‘““Names.” 
I hope that in some future volume he will incor- 
porate his study of “Perfumes.” The range of the 
book may be seen in the grouping of such names as 
Nietzsche—a finely discriminating estimate—Inger- 
soll, Tennyson and the others I have mentioned. 
To a natural style and catholicity of culture Mr. 
Peck adds “the little touch” of sympathy. He never 
hectors, never raises his voice, and when you think 
he is letting slip the strands of his contention he 
is most dangerous, stealing upon your buttressed 
doubts with all the practiced celerity of a rheto- 
rician. He is, of course, more practical, being an 
American—a very patriotic one—yet 1 am remind- 
ed at times of Cardinal Newman. ‘What Is Good 
English?” is dedicated to Mr. Brander Matthews. 


x * » 


Miss Esther Singleton is a young lady who is 
seemingly able to accomplish anything she wishes. 
“Turrets, Towers and Temples” last year made an 
admirable holiday book of its kind, and urged by its 
success she has, through Dodd, Mead & Co., just 
published a solid, handsome volume of over three 
hundred pages, called “Great Pictures As Seen and 
Described by Famous Writers.” What a happy 
idea; a genuine gallery of great prose! Here in ad- 
dition to the excellent reproductions of tamous 
paintings you read such prose masters as Goethe, 
Théophile Gautier, Walter Pater, Ruskin, Thacke- 
ray, the brothers De Goncourt, Eugene Fromen- 
tin, Maurice Hewlett, Swinburne,-Cosmo Monk- 
house, Austin Dobson, Sainte-Beuve, John Ad- 
dington Symonds, Percy Shelley and many others. 
Michael Angelo’s “Last Judgment” is treated by 
Alexandre Dumas, Walter Pater writes of Boti- 
celli’s “Venus,” and, of course, his ravishing dis- 
course over Da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa”—Miss Sin- 
gleton calls it “Monna”—is not omitted. Mr. Dob- 
son treats of Hogarth, a faultless combination of 
critic and criticised. Gautier, with his magic pen, 
describes Velasquez’s “Surrender of Breda,” and 
perhaps the most singularly sincere and penetrat- 
ing of all critiques is Fromentin’s of Rembrandt’s 
extraordinary and enigmatic “The Night Watch.” 
Being fond of a book with pictures in it, this one set 
in motion a thousand memories of European gal- 
leries visited. 1 recommend it as an ideal specimen 
of taste in book making, and also as a Christmas 
gilt. 
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I am not through yet with Miss Singleton. The 
same publishers have put forth “A Guide to the 
Opera,” which is a very serious and satisfying de- 
scription and interpretation of some celebrated 
operas. Unlike the Annesley volume, which only 
skeletonizes the operatic plots, Miss Singleton 
has gone into an elaborate exposition of the lead- 
ing musical themes, so that, as in the Wagner 
dramas, one may see at a glance the entire territory 
to he explored. There is no book of the sort pub- 
lished, for her generous culture has enabled Miss 
Singleton to present a big massing of critical opin- 
ions. Twenty-nine works are analyzed, the first 
chapter being devoted to the form and structure 
of the opera. Here is the list chronologically tab- 
ulated: 

Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 1762; Mozart’s “Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” 1786; “Don Giovanni,” 1787, and “Die 
Zauberflote,” 1791; Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” 1805; 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 1816; Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz,” 1820; “Euryanthe,” 1823, and “Obe- 
ron,” 1826; Auber’s “La Muette de Portici,” 1828; 
Rossini’s “William Tell,” 1829; Meyerbeer’s “Rob- 
ert le Diable,” 1831, and “Les Huguenots,” 1836; 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” 1843; Donizetti’s 
“Don Pasquale,” 1843; Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” 
1845; Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete,” 1849; Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” 1850; Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” 1851, and 
“La Traviata,” 1853; Gounod’s “Faust,” 1859; 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde,” 1865, and “Die 
Meistersinger,” 1868; Verdi’s “Aida,” 1871; Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” 1875, and Wagner’s “Das Rheingold,” 
“Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried” and “Gétterdim- 
merung,” 1876. 

The author has drawn freely upon authorities 
such as Oulibicheff, Jahn, Macfarren, Rochlitz, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Hanslick, Schumann, Wagner, Fetis 
and others. Liszt’s “Flying Dutchman” criticism, 
abridged, is given. The work is not only one of 
reference, but it may be read for its artistic value. 
The portraits of popular singers included are all 
autographed. 
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I am also the recipient of Maude Adams’ acting 
edition of “Romeo and Juliet” and Julia Marlowe 
as Barbara Frietchie. R. H. Russell, New York, is 
the publisher. 

e.% « 

The Bibelot for December contains Shelley’s 
“Adonais,” the beautiful elegy on the death of 
Keats. 
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Paderewski arrived last Wednesday morning 
with Madame Paderewska and Hugo Gorlitz, the 
celebrated private chaplain of the great Polish 
pianist. At 6 in the morning I stepped on board 
Commodore Alexander Lambert’s steam yacht 
“La Polska” and went down the bay to meet the 
steamer bearing its precious lemon-aureoled freight. 
But we missed it and I blame Mr. Lambert, for he 
played the F minor of Chopin on an upright pigno 
in his cabin, and as I undertook the orchestral part 
at the table with knife and fork we forgot the hours 
and so it was midday when we fetched up at the 
Battery. There Governor Roosevelt shouted to me 
from the Aquarium in his strenuous voice: 

“Paderewski arrived at eight. You're a fine pair 
of Polish fishermen. Come in out of the wet.” We 
did, and odd as it may sound, found things wet in- 
doors. 
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I met Paderewski up in the dress circle of Car- 
negie Hall Friday afternoon. He sat there with the 
Rev. Hugo. “Bob” Thallon, the Brahms of Kings 
County, was in the neighborhood. Paderewski lis- 
tened to Hambourg’s performance of the E flat 
Liszt and to Frank Van der Stucken’s “Ratcliff” 
music. He is stouter, but that will soon melt away 
in the arduous act of piano reciting. His face is 
still poetic, triste and interesting and I can vouch 
for the terrible pressure of his hand-shake. It 
leaves one’s fingers aching, sympathetically aching. 
I asked him of the “Souvenir de Paganini” ¢.m- 
posed by Chopin at the time of the Italian violinist’s 
visit to Warsaw. To my delight Paderewski has a 
copy of this rare composition which even Dr. 
Niecks never saw. It is weak, like most of the early 
Chopin music. I did not ask the pianist if he liked 
married life, if he still loved America, if his hair is 
thinning on top—it isn’t—nor did I tell him how 
Herr Lambert and myself missed him in the lower 
bay. But I discovered that he has a long memory 
and so he did some of the interviewing. This mag- 
netic man could make the world listen to him if he 
but drummed on a table top. The remark is not 
original, for Balzac said it of Chopin. Shawa Bohu! 
as they say in my county, Tipperary. 

oF 2» 

On the same steamer with Paderewski was Mr. 

William Von Sachs, formerly music and dram- 


atic critic of the Commercial Advertiser. It is eight 
years since he left New York for Vienna and there 
is no question in my mind that the latter place 
agrees with him, for he looks very healthy. He 
formerly resembled the Prince of Wales, but now 
H. R. H. would feel flattered if such a resemblance 
were hinted at. Mr. Von Sachs does not expect to 
remain long in America, although his visit just at 
the beginning of the musical season is rather sus- 
picious. What an ideal existence—not to write for 
one’s bread and cheese and kisses, but just wander 
through life with the smile of a millionaire and the 
ears of a good critic. O, Willie, we have missed 
you! 
eo 

Robert Lowe once watched a deaf friend listen- 
ing to a most tremendous bore with his ear-trumpet. 
“Why,” Lowe wondered aloud, “why contend 
against natural advantages?” 

a’? @ 

The New York Herald was represented at the 
Dreyfus trial at Rennes by Marcel Prévost. Vance 
Thompson relates in the Saturday Evening Post that 
he met Prévost just after the verdict had been an- 
nounced. Everyone was buzzing, “Dreyfus has 
been found guilty—with extenuating circum- 
stances!” “What do you suppose the extenuating 
circumstances are?” Thompson asked. “I dare say 
his innocence,” was Prévost’s reply. 


* * 


” 
A musician, whose English is not as perfect as 
his music, while conducting a festival at Littleton, 
N. H., was called upon to introduce a soloist. He 
did it in this fashion: ‘“Ladees und chentlemen, I 
haf beene esked introdoose to you Meester Vilder 
to play for you a flooet solo; I haf now done so, und 
he vill now do so.” 
“Regier 
Algernon Dougherty, of the United States diplo- 
matic service, has qualities of his own to account for 
his success as well as being the son of the famous 
“Silver-Tongued Dougherty,” of Philadelphia. 
One of the rules of the aristocratic Parisian con- 
cierge is that while one may ride up in the elevator, 
one must not ride down. It was Mr. Dougherty 
who broke down this rule in a house in the Rue de 
Maturin. He started down, and the concierge 
stopped the elevator. “It is forbidden.” “By 
whom?” “The proprietor forbids it,” said the con- 
cierge. Mr. Dougherty drew himself up and said: 
“Tell your proprietor that I forbid him to forbid 
me anything!” and rode on down. And now, even 
the timid maiden ladies on the sixth floor play with 
that elevator as though it were a tame cat. 


* * * 


One day a friend came rushing into Sarcey’s 
room, waving a paper. “What’s the matter?” in- 
quired the critic. “Here’s someone,” cried the 
other, “who has been calling you ‘an imbecile’ in 
print! Are you going to challenge him?” Sarcey 
smiled. “Certainly not,” he replied; “I owe him 
my thanks. The public will soon forget the word 
‘imbecile,’ and will only remember having read my 
name,” 

e Ss 

This was in the London Morning Post: 

The Wiener Bezirksbote, a local Anti-Semitic pa- 
per, recently urged its readers to see the production 
of “The Merchant of Venice” at one of the Vienna 
theatres in order that they might realize how their 
great countryman Grillparzer had pictured Shylock, 
the type of the evil Jew. A local wag thereon ad- 
dressed the following letter to the editor of the 
Bezirksbote: “Dear Mr. Editor—Will you kindly 
state in the next number of your valued paper that 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ was written, not by Grill- 
parzer, but by me. A wretched Liberal like Grill- 
parzer could never have produced a piece of such 
evident Anti-Semitic tendency. Thanking you in 
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advance for the correction, yours, &c., WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.—Vienna, November, 1899.” The 
Bezirksbote fell into the trap, and published in all 
seriousness the letter signed “William Shakes- 
peare” and dated “November, 1899.” An explan- 
atory editorial note says: “It was an error to attrib- 
ute “The Merchant of Venice’ to Grillparzer, but we 
trust that Mr. Shakespeare will be satisfied with our 
above acknowledgment.” The editor of the Be- 
sirksbote, Herr Koénig, is a prominent member of the 
Anti-Semitic party, and a member of a suburban 
school board. 


* 


* * 


In writing a few weeks ago I forgot to quote 
Tolstoy’s remarks about Turgenev’s fear of death. 
Here they are: 

“Some people wonder at Socrates who died and 
did not care to flee from prison. But is it not bet- 
ter to die consciously in fulfillment of one’s duty 
than unexpectedly from some stupid bacteria? And 
I have always been surprised that so clever a man 
as Turgeneff should bear himself as he did toward 
death. He was awfully afraid of death. Is it not even 
incomprehensible that he was not afraid to be afraid 
And that darkness of reason was really 
astonishing in him! He and Prince D. D. Urusoff 
used to discuss religion, and Turgeneff used to dis- 
pute and dispute, and all of a sudden he would no 
longer be able to control himself, and would cover 
up his ears, and, pretending that he had forgotten 
Urusoff’s name, would shout, ‘I won't listen any 
longer to that Prince Trubetzkoy.’ 

“And L. N. Tolstoy mimicked Turgeneff's voice 
until one would have thought the man was there in 


of death? 


person.” 
e* » 
Mr. Arthur Whiting’s second recital at Mendels- 


sohn Hall last Wednesday evening was another 


success. He played a group from the later 
Brahms, Schumann’s “Davidsbtindler,” three 
waltzes of his own, and also his B flat minor 


Fantaisie for piano and orchestra, the orchestral 
part being represented at a second: piano by Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss. This fantaisie I regret not 
hearing with orchestra; two pianos are an abomin- 
ation. Mr. Huss’ accompaniments were tactful, and 
he differentiated his color as much as possible from 
nevertheless One heard the white 
clangor of two pianos. Mr. Whiting gave the B 
minor Rhapsody of Brahms, a lovely Romance in 
F, op. 119; the familiar B minor Staccato Capric- 
cio in op. 76, the poetic E major Intermezzo, op. 
116, introduced here by Joseffy, and the very Schu- 
mannish Rhapsody in E flat, op. 119. To my taste 
he took both the B minor pieces a shade too slow. 
The rhapsody gained perhaps, but the capriccio is 
essentially external.music, at least in its beginning, 
and I think the pianist should have made a slight 
The romance 


the solo part, 


concession to its brilliant appeal. 
was charmingly played, and while the intermezzo 
was intimate it could not displace in the back- 
ground of one’s memory Joseffy’s necromantic evo- 
cation, There was fire and force in the E flat Rhap- 
sody. 

Mr. Whiting’s waltzes are dainty, epigrammatic, 
and several of them full of delicate fancy. They are 
poetic triflings with the valse idea, and at times are 
so tenuous as to suggest a disembodied dance. They 
were very much liked, as was the reading of the 
Schumann dances. Certain -numbers, notably 
“Weld und Lustig” and “Wie aus der Ferne,” were 
nobly delivered: -The eighteenth dance was exquis- 
ite. I purposely refrain from any consideration of 
the fantaisie until I have heard it with orchestra, 


TES MUSICAL COUNTER. 


The composer was in capital form, playing with 
breadth, power and spontaneity. The Pastorale 
is very sweet music, and with orchestral color must 
be a gem, but as I said above I cannot abide two 
pianos at once. However, this has nothing to do 
with the brilliancy, the piquancy and general swing 
of a very notable work. Only a sketch in black and 
white is never as satisfactory as the great colored 
painting. 





Unable to Pay Debts. 





ANNA Mitcar Asks For RELIEF. 





FILES A PETITION IN THE FEDERAL COURT TO BE DECLARED A 
HER LIABILITIES PLACED AT $7,500, WITH 
NO AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


BANKRUPT 








Miss Anna Millar, manager of the Chicago Orchestral 
Association, made famous by Theodore Thomas, has de 
clared herself a bankrupt, and has asked the Federal Court 
to relieve her of $7,500 of indebtedness. Her assets she 
enumerates as an ordinary wardrobe of clothes, worth not 
more than $100, and $100 worth of other personal property, 
but these two items are exempt under the law. A protest 
will be made, it is said, by the principal creditors, who hold 
that Miss Millar has at present a good income as manager 
of Mr. Thomas’ orchestra, and that therefore she is not a 
bankrupt in the meaning of the law. 

The petition in bankruptcy was filed by her attorney, 
Ralph H. Thatcher. Miss Millar was not in her office in 
the Auditorium tower, nor in her home, 13 Aldine square, 
when inquirers called for her. The members of her family 
said they did not know she had declared herself a bankrupt. 

SCHEDULE OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
The items of indebtedness enumerated in the petition are 


as follows: 


H. W. Huttig, Muscatine, Ia., seven notes aggregating... ...$2,745.00 
Musical Courier Company, New York, advertising...... 2,400.00 
Blumenberg Press, New York, printing...........-- 490.45 
Standard Embossing Company, Chicago, printing 337.00 
Richardson & Foos, New York, printing.... be 121.45 
Brentano's, New York, printing and stationery... 84.00 
N. L. Weil, Chicago, ladies’ tailor..............++- 95.00 
Margaret Dennison, Muscatine, la., one note 195.00 
W. J. Champion, Chicago, alley “L” advertising. ... 90.00 
Knickerbocker & Cost, Chicago, livery...........- 38.50 
Musical Record, Chicago, advertising........ 120.00 
Brentano’s, Chicago, books and stationery........... . 23.49 
Hollister Brothers, Chicago, printing.............++++. 75-50 
Arcade Livery, Chicago, livery.......ccccccccsecccccsccssesenes 18.00 
Teresa Carrefio, Berlin (mo account)............... —_ 250.00 
Register Life Insurance Company, Davenport, la., one note.. 225.00 
Musical America, New York, advertising.............. : ° 50.00 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, books, &e.... dite dee 13-95 
Maison Nouvelle, Chicago, merchandise... ae . 12.00 
G. Schirmer & Co., New York, merchandise. 15.30 
Ed. Schuberth, New York, merchandise............ 4-90 

BOO covvcdvvesccccecscctosvovcesbovesoonésésccocose «+++ $7,504.54 


Cause or Her EMBARRASSMENT. 

From most of these bills the creditors believe that the 
greater part of the indebtedness was incurred in touring 
European musicians through America. Mr. Thatcher, her 
attorney, said yesterday he had been given to understand 
that Miss Millar was unable to pay the scheduled indebted- 
ness because of an unfortunate real estate investment she 
had made several years ago, which amounted almost to a 
swindle. The bankruptcy petition recites that almost all 
of the indebtedness: was incurred in September; 1897, and 
October, 1898. 

The financial troubles of Miss Millar will in no way, it 
is said, affect the financial condition of the Chicago Or- 
chestra. 

UR Chicago representative has refrained from 
referring to this matter for reasons not neces- 

sary to explain, and we republish the above from 
the Times-Herald of that city of December 5. This 
company’s account is not correctly itemized, nor 
has it any standing in the above list, as our transac- 
tions were not made with Miss Millar but with the 
manager of the Orchestral Association of Chicago. 
From the above statement and from what is gen- 
erally known in Chicago musical circles there was 
really no reason for Miss Millar to have made such 
a serious step as a relief through bankruptcy; she is 
said to have acted on advice, but no advice is good 


that suggests the total disregard of experienced Ratcliffe Caperton, Philadelphia. 








The National Conservatory of Music 
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of America, 
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Bankruptcy is a stain that be- 


business judgment. 
comes larger by inverse ratio; that is, the smaller 
the sum involved the greater the stain. Deducting 
the errors in the above list that we know (and there’ 
may be others) Miss Millar owed less than $5,000, 
of which nearly $2,800 is due to one person. All the, 
small sums could readily have been adjusted with a 
little diplomaey and the larger creditor in Mus- 
catine could have been consulted and, surely, he 
would have preferred most anything to the driving 
of Miss Millar into bankruptcy. 

It was a fatal error. The questions that now arise 
are of more eventfulness to the Chicago Orchestral 
Association than to Miss Millar, whose career is 
virtually closed in such a bungling fashion as to 
make her useless from a business point of view. If 
any protest is to be made against these proceedings 
on the ground that Miss Millar has a good income 
at present we would advise against it, for she is a 
woman and should not be forced out of employment 
for any petty feelings. She needs her income more 
than any of the small creditors need their money; 
all of us should feel sorry for her for not having had 
the moral courage to and consult her 
creditors openly and ask for an arrangement. That 
She should have 


step out 


was what she should have done. 
taken them into her confidence instead of taking 
their confidence and then she could have avoided 
this fearful step. 

No doubt the wealthy men of the Chicago Or- 
chestral Association will see to it that she retains 
her position. The Association gave her complete 
control and for that reason she probably and no 
doubt involved the Association, although neither 
side may have been conscious of it at the time. 
Future developments will disclose the.true con- 


dition. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





PROGRAMS. 


New York, Wednesday Afternoon, December 13, 1899. 


Overture, Egmont . .....-Beethoven 
Concerto Gor WEOIOTID. 60.00 cccccccsecicorctsvecs Dvorak 
Three movements from Romeo and Juliet..........Berlioz 
Rhapsody No. 1, in F....... , sitevexesed GE 


Soloist, Alwin Schroeder. 





New York, Thursday Evening, December 14, 1809. 
Overture to the legend of The Fair Melusina, 


Ce eT ae 
Concerto for violin, Nights in the Ukrain.........Loeffler 
(First time.) 

Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, op. 28........ R. Strauss 


in D major, op. 36 .. -Beethoven 


Soloist, Franz Kneisel. 


Symphony No. 2, 


Itinerary. 


Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Matinee at Carnegie Hall, to-day, December 13, at 2:30 
Concert at Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, December 14, 
at 8 P. M. 

Concert at. Academy ©. 
Philadelphia. 
Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Saturday, De- 

cember 16, at 8 P. M. 
Infantry Hall, Providence, Wednesday 
ber 20. 
Music Hall, Boston, Friday afternoon, December 22. 
Music Hall, Boston, Saturday evening, December 23 


Music, December 15, at 8:15 P. M., 


evening, Decem- 


Miss Amy Rose Vansant, Camden, N. J. 


Miss Amy Rose Vansant, the talented young soprano 
of Camden, N. J., sang in the Dewey Theatre of that city 
last Sunday night. The concert was given by the Elks as 
a memorial to their departed members. Miss Vansant 
sang Shelley's “Resurrection,” her voice giving assurance 
to the beautiful melody and poem. She 1s a pupil of Mrs. 





Artistic Faculty: Rarag. Joserry, ApeLe MarcuriLes, Leopotp LicuTENRreRG, HENRY 
RoOMUALDO Sapio, 


Emit Paur, Henry T. Finck, Leo Scuuz, 


Max Spicxer and others. 


(FOUNDED BY MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER) 


128 East Seventeenth St., NEW YORK. 


EMIL PAUR, Director. 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston. December 10, 1899. 
NOTHER brilliantly successful concert by the Boston 

A Symphony Orchestra was given this week, with Mad- 
ame Sembrich as soloist. Personally, I would always prefer 
to hear an instrumentalist with this great organization, prin- 
cipally, I suppose, from the matter of hearing literature that 
requires the orchestra to set it forth as it should be. But 
on this occasion the singing was so exceptional that even my 
desires were overcome, and I rejoiced with the rest over the 
superb art of this woman, and have but one remark to make 
—alas! that such art should be so rare. The following pro- 
gram was given: 
Jellies Overtette ce ceccencscccccccccesovcestoncvsesossece Felix Draeseke 

(First time in Boston.) 
Aria, Che pur aspro al cuore, from II Seraglio..............-- Mozart 
Three movements from the Dramatic Symphony, Romeo and 


Juligd, OP. TF ccccccccccscccccoeocsccccgccccsouscosesvesessoeces 
Recitative, Sediziose voci, and Aria, Casta Diva, from Norma..Bellini 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, 
(Scored for orchestra by the composer and Doppler.) 


The overture was written by order of the city of Dresden 
for the celebration of the seventieth birthday and the twen- 
ty-five years’ jubilee of the King of Saxony. I hope he 
liked it. I did not. To me it was the embodiment of 
nervousness and restlessness, of eccentricity and disagree- 
able eccentricity. We have learned to be afraid to praise 
anything that has pure flowing melody or anything that 
gives suspicion of having a tonic and a dominant or any of 
those old things that have long since passed into the used- 
to-be, and we have learned that by the dissonances shall ye 
know them—that is, know which compositions to praise. But 
Draeseke went too far when through the whole compositior 
he never broke away from the dissonant one moment, the 
voice of discontent even creeping through the well-known 
“Unser Gott ist eine feste Berg.”” This was the jubilee of 
a growler,; surely. It must have been well scored, however, 
for there must have been some reason for Gericke’s putting 
it on the program. 

How beautiful a contrast was the magnificent work of 
Berlioz! What power and what grace! Like a spider web 
one moment, and the next all the rich coloring, the applying 
of which was so rare an art of the great Frenchman! It 
was marvelous, and the orchestra played it beyond the pale 
of criticism. 

The Hungarian Rhapsody seemed to lack in fire and wild 
ness, but it received a great presentation. Madame Sem- 
brich received more than an ovation, if that were possible. 
Notwithstanding the rigorous rules against encores, she 
gave two or three, accompanied by Mr. Gericke, and then 


she herself sat down and played her own accompaniment to 
Chopin’s “Maiden Wish,” which, by the way, she sang in 
Polish. 

Next week the orchestra will be on tour, and Boston will 
have to forego the concerts. Paderewski will be the next 


soloist. 
*_ * * 


The sales for Paderewski recitals have been very large 
here and in Providence. Much enthusiasm is anticipated. 


* * * 


It is with regret that I am compelled to state that there 
will be no account of the Cecilia’s concert, which presented 
Horatio W. Parker’s “St. Christopher,” as no tickets were 
received at the office of THe Musicat Courter, and one 
thing the office will not do is to solicit tickets or to stand 
around the evening of a performance and wait for tickets, 
appearing in the light of a “free pass fiend” asking favors. 

THe Musica Courier is not soliciting news to fill its 
columns; every week this column has a large amount of 
matter which must be turned away for lack of space. The 
critic of this column is always pleased to go as long and as 
far as is possible to strength and time, but will not stand in 
the position of one asking favors, and wishes to state here 
definitely that unless the courtesy of invitations or seats be 
received at this office there is no reason why the courtesy 
of attention in this column should be extended. 

We all understand that mistakes happen, and I know that 
this is the case at present, but we will hope that mistakes 


will be avoided in future. 
* * * 


From hearsay I get news that the choruses were in superb 
condition, and that some of the choral writing was beautiful 
to a superlative degree. Arthur Beresford, whose beautiful 
baritone is heard far too seldom in this vicinity, is said to 
have acquitted himself with great credit, especially in point 
of the fact that the composer put severe strains upon the 
singers by making the voice an instrument of the orchestra 
rather than giving it first consideration. This may be a 
musicianly thing to do, but it is something not understood 
by the public, and whereas it is beautiful to immolate one- 
self for the great whole, is a composer justified in immolat- 
ing someone else? This is a fault often committed by or- 
chestral writers, and it is a very good reason why their 
choral works have one or two hearings and are laid aside. 


7 aoe 


The second concert of the course of Young People’s 
Concerts was given at Chickering Hall on Saturday morn- 
ing by the Currier Quartet, with personnel of Frank Cur- 
rier, Miss Marie Schumacher, Bertram Currier and Miss 
Charlotte White. The quartet was assisted by Miss Alma 
Byrnes, and gave a very creditable performance, Frank 
Currier being strong enough to carry the rest. At times 
the ensemble might have been improved, and in solo 
parts the ’cello shied a*little, but the performance was 
nevertheless really interesting. At the piano Miss Byrnes 
was at times overpowering in the Sonata of Handel, which 
she played with Frank Currier, but this did not lessen the 
effect of his clever work, and this series ought to be 
patronized, for it is deserving. Mr. Currier also played 
the finale of Heinrich J. F. Biber’s Sonata, and the strings 
gave the Mozart Serenata String Quartet daintily and 
beautifully, and with Miss Byrnes at the piano Dvorak’s 


piano Quartet (“Bagatellen”) was extremely well pre- 
sented. 
The next concert will occur January 13. 


*_ * * 


On Thursday afternoon the pupils of Mrs. Maas-Tapper 
were assisted by Emil Mahr and Herman Heberlein in a 
recital at Steinert Hall. The pupils participating in the 
program were Miss Carmen Marés, Miss Hermina Bopp, 
Miss Ida Hunneman, Miss Alice Brown, Charles Anthony 
and Newton E. Swift. As all are very advanced players, 
some of them teachers themselves, it will be understood 
that the recital was enjoyable. Mrs. Tapper has proven 
herself in every way a teacher capable of giving the best 
and most finished instruction, and her pupils showed a 
finish and understanding in keeping with her work and 
reputation. 

** * 

On Friday evening the last reading of Mrs. Southwick’s 
series occurred. The program was further enhanced by 
several well selected musical numbers by Miss Glenn Priest, 
violinist; W. H. Kenney, baritone, and Ernest Harrison, 
pianist. Not least, indeed, was Richard T. Percy, whose 
magnificent accompaniments were enjoyed as well as the 
soloists. 

Ernest Harrison, who is quite young, is a very clever 
pianist, with nimble fingers and good taste. Among his se- 
lections were some numbers by his teacher, Alvah Salmon. 

Mr. Kenney, of New York, has an agreeable baritone, 
and pleased his audience immensely. Among his selections 
were the Christmas songs by P. Cornelius. 

Miss Priest played charmingly as always, stil! gaining in 
authority and abandon, a mastery of which will easily put 
her into the front rank of violinists of the feminine gender. 
At the present time her musical education, her taste and in- 
telligence, her tone, her intonation and her knowledge of the 
instrument are far and away beyond the average. Miss 
Priest’s friends are justified in expecting great things of 
her. 

*“* * 

The friends of Emil Paur are rejoicing over his extraor- 
dinary success in operatic conducting, and he is being lion- 
ized upon each visit to this, his old home. 

*“* * 


Mme. Helen Hopekirk will give a piano recital at the New 

England Conservatory Hall on Wednesday evening. 
** * 

Mark Hambourg will play at Wellesley December 11, at 
Newton to the Hunnewell Club December 12, and he will be 
the assisting artist at the next Kneisel Quartet. 

** * 

Madame Paderewska came over to Boston to be present 
at the appearance of Szumowska, when she played the 
Schumann Concerto at Cambridge with the Boston Sym- 
phony last Thursday. 

* * * 

In memory of Ethel Hyde, who died last summer, Mrs, 
Thomas W. Hyde, her mother, will present a chime of bells 
to the Grace Episcopal Church, of Bath, Me. 

*“* * 
H. G. Tucker issued invitations for a recital at his studio 


of Louis H. Black, tenor, assisted by Carl Behr, ’cellist. 
Mr. Black gave a very satisfactory presentation of a well 
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selected program, and Mr. Behr was happy in all of his se- 
lections. 
*“* * 
Mrs, Henry L. Higginson was at Hot Springs, Va., last 
week, 
a .0:8 
Mrs. A. Rotoli sailed for Italy last week accompanied by 
her two little daughters. Signor Rotoli will remain here. 
s “re 
Mrs. Marian Titus sailed for Italy this week, where she 
goes to pursue her vocal studies or rather to prepare for 


opera. 
Se @ 6 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred. R. Comée received their friends at 
their home at the Charlesgate last Friday evening to cele- 
brate their wooden wedding. 

* * * 

Rose Olitzka, of the Metropolitan Opera, is at the New 

Reynolds during her stay in Boston. 
** * 

The Turpen-Turpin Vocal Quartet will be heard at the 

Cambridge Musical Club January 18, which will be its first 


public appearance. 
Harry Turpin, the baritone, is well known, and this quar- 


tet is expected to meet with success. 
*“* * 

Nahan Franko, concertmaster of the Metropolitan Opera 

Orchestra, is at the New Reynolds. 
** * 

The musical department of the Cantabrigia Club, with 
Miss Blanche E. Rogers chairman, will hear a talk by 
Prof. Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College, on December 15. 
The subject will be “Music as a Collegiate Course.” 
Music will be furnished by Mr. Makechenie, Mrs. Hilton, 
Mr. Tinkham, Mr. Stockbridge and Miss Devitt. 

i * * 

Miss Josephine Isbil, of St. Joseph, Mo., sang for the 

Roxbury Tuesday Benevolent Club last week. 
* al * 

Miss Ethel Simpson, Miss Eleanor Allen and Miss 
Sybil Grimes furnished music to the Home Club, of East 
Boston, last Tuesday evening. 

** * 


Mrs. Carrie W. Parsons and Mrs. Lucy C. Pillsbury 
gave vocal and instrumental numbers at the last meeting 
of the North Shore Club, of Lynn. 

* * > 

Miss Elene Foster will give a vocal recital to the Salem 

Woman’s Club December 13. 
**# * 

Helen A. Brooks will give a musical lecture on “Old 

French and English Dances” to the Winthrop Woman's 


Club December 22. 
ee 8 


At Bar Harbor, Me., Dr. Robert Abbé, of New York, 
is building a magnificent villa, a special feature of which 


is a superb music room, 80x25, for Courtland Palmer, the 
son of Mrs. Abbé. 
*“* * 

I am in receipt of a set of five piano compositions from 
the pen of Alvah Glover Salmon, which are well written 
and quite acceptable for the student or the pianist who 
wants something melodious and yet not entailing months 
of practice. 

= 

I am also in receipt of a method on notation, sight read- 
ing and harmony by C. C. Guilford, which is essentially 
original and to the best of my understanding entirely 
feasible. It would take no small amount of space and 
time to set forth the merits of this method, but from per- 
sonal investigation I believe that it ought to meet with 
favor at the hands of progressive teachers who long since 
must have realized that here must be an easier and more 
comprehensive way of enlightening music students. 

** * 

A song of merit, also placed upon my desk, is “Over 
the Hills to Sunlight Town,” by Kate Vannah. This will 
be found worthy of any teacher’s notice, as it is tuneful 
and not trashy 

Emre Frances BAveER. 


National Saitibibilaaii Orchestra Plays. 


HE first concert of the National Conservatory Or- 
chestra took place last Thursday -vening at Madi- 
son Square Garden Concert Hall. The concert was a de- 
cided success artistically and otherwise. Mr. Emil Paur 
conducted the program, which comprised the “Don Juan” 
overture of Mozart and the “Rosamunde” overture of 
Schubert. Humperdinck’s Dream Music, from “Hansel 
and Gretel,” was also given, and the orchestra further dis- 
tinguished itself in the accompaniment to Heller’s F sharp 
minor piano concerto. Miss Blanche Bruner, a pupil of 
Miss Adéle Margulies, displayed genuine piano talent, 
playing two movements of the Concerto with brillancy 
and musical feeling. August Granitza sang with taste and 
expression an aria from “Euryanthe.” He is a pupil of 
Romualdo Sapio and has a good tenor organ. 

This is the second season of the National Conservatory 
Orchestra, and though new blood has been infused it 
plays at times like a veteran organization. The heavy 
wind parts were supplied by professors of the institution 
Mr. Paur, full of energy as ever, led his band most effect- 
ively through the mazes of the Humperdinck music, 
which was given with its due color values. The playing 
of these young folk demonstrates Miss Thurber’s idea— 
that the only way to found a permanent orchestra is to 
educate native material. Already her work is becoming 


fruitful. 


Rotoli. 

Signor Agosto Rotoli, the distinguished Boston vocal 
teacher, was here on Saturday to see his wife off on the 
steamer to Europe. In the evening he attended the Phil- 
harmonic concert, and then left for home. He was a 


guest of the Toedts while there. 
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venor street, Bond street W. 


DECEMBER 2, 1800, 


HE event of the past week has been the-introduction to 
London of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new comic opera, 
“The Rose of Persia.” I can say without hesitation that it 
is the best work our leading English composer has done in 
this line. The “book” provided by Basil Hood is a fitting 
and fascinating exposition of topsy-turveydom as applied to 
the following plot: 

Abu-el-Hassan, the eccentric hero of the opera, is a much- 
married man. When the curtain rises we find him sur- 
rounded by the comely females, who call him lord and 
master. He looks a most demure and harmless individual, 
as he lolls in the lap of domestic felicity, apparently listening 
to the ceaseless chatter of his many loves. It is not long, 
however, before we are introduced to his leading fad, the 
one of many, which is his delight and his companions’ de- 
spair. 

Nothing delights him so much as hobnobbing with the tag- 
rag and bob-tail of the town, and nothing will do but for 
these degenerates to be invited to his mansion every evening, 
much to the disgust of Dancing Sunbeam, his eldest wife, 
who wishes to shine in the social sphere. On this special 
night, when the riff-raff of the town were thus gathered in 
goodly numbers, some strangers arrive. The leader of this 
little band is no other than the Sultana Zubeydeh, in com- 
pany with three of her confidential maids of honor, who are 
masquerading as dancing girls. The inquisitive fortune 
teller soon discovers that they are no more than amateurs, 
but Hassan always appropriates every novelty to entertain 
his rascally mendicants, and the Sultana and her compan- 
ions are soon dancing for their delectation 

At this juncture a scheming priest induces the Sultan to 
issue instructions for the arrest of those who hold hig 
revel at night under the auspices of Hassen. He gets a sug 
gestion of the truth of the escapade and threatens to inform 
the Sultan of the gravity of the situation, which would re- 
sult in both the Sultana and Hassan losing their heads by 
the obliging royal executioner. Much is made of the several 
characters’ hopes and fears under such distressing circum- 
stances. Hassan, thinking the worse may happen, proceeds 
to steep his senses in forgetfulness by taking a large dose 
of bhang 

The Sultan, wishing to see for himself what takes place 
under the roof of his subject, disguises himself as a dancing 
dervish, and visits Hassan just in time to see him under the 
exhilarating influences of the drug. The latter believes that 
he is the Sultan, and confiding his views to his guests, is 
encouraged in the delusion, and as the real Sultan enters 
into the jest is hurried off to the Palace. On regaining con 
sciousness he is hailed by the court as Sultan, but the priest 
again appears, and telling the real ruler of the episode of 
the Sultana, secures the immediate dethronement of the 
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usurper, and another serious scene occurs, when executions 
are freely talked about. The quick wit of one of the Sul- 
tana’s maids and the adaptability of Hassan saves the situa- 
tion, and everything ends favorably, as is becoming to comic 
opera. 

Basil Hood has shown great ingenuity in working up the 
realism of the situation, and the wit is exceedingly fine. The 
dialogue is right to the point, and the lyrics are happily 
termed, as will be seen from the following: 

Now there’s many a millionaire may thank 
The facts that I’m disclosing, 
For his riches and imposing rank 
Have sprung from rank imposing 
If he shared your company, I declare 
He need not act from pity; 
Your company’s worth as much a share 
As his was in the City. 

Not a little of the social satire, which was one of Mr. 
Gilbert’s strong points, has been carefully maintained. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music has those old touches 
which have enabled him so successfully to accentuate the 
meaning of the text of his melodious, rhythmic and charac- 
teristic writing. He has not been indifferent to musical 
progress, however, and the evolution of his style has had 
the effect of producing music more in accord with modern 
ideas. Brilliant solos, concerted pieces and dances suc- 
ceed each other with ‘failing sequence. Oriental char- 
acteristics are used with much ingenuity, as in the two 
notes on which the chorus of the beggars accompanies the 
diverting theme used in the “Dance of Hassan.” As a 
but some of the numbers are 
“Sultana,” Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw, while other numbers sug- 
gest close acquaintance with like excerpts of his earlier 
works. These are so unimportant that they hardly call for 
more than passing notice. 

He has excelled anything I have ever heard in comic 
opera in his treatment of the accompaniments. His treat- 
ment of the instrumentation is superb, and the delicately 
colored orchestration is something that must appeal to all 
with its conspicuous grace. 

Miss Yaw made a very indifferent success. Her high 
notes were a novelty in such surroundings and naturally 
elicted some applause, but her acting was very amateurish. 
The principal part is the first of Hassan’s twenty-eight 
wives, and was played with much spirit by Miss Rosina 
3randram. She is so used to the Savoy traditions that she 
fits beautifully into any picture which they seek to illus- 
trate on this particular stage. The Hassan of Walter 
Passmore was the best acted of any. while the best singing 
was that of Robert Evett, a tenor, whose reputation is 
bound to extend far beyond the confines of comic opera. 
The other parts were well taken, and the work had been 
properly rehearsed under the direction of D’Oyle Carte. 
Francois Cellier had worked the orchestra up well for the 
composer, who was evidently as pleased with the success 
as was the public with his work. The “Rose of Persia” 
wiil undoubtedly have a long run. 

In consequence of indisposition it was found necessary 
to postpone the performance of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 


the work is original, 
The air of the 


whole, 
reminiscent. 
reminds one of Weber, 


at the Lyceum Theatre, promised for yesterday afternoon 
by the pupils of the Royal College of Music. 

Sir Frederick Bridge has set to music Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Ballad of the Clampherdown,” and the work will be per- 
formed at the Royal Choral Society’s concert next Thurs- 
day. 

The concert given by M. Paderewski realized £1,200 
($6,000) to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of deceased 
soldiers. 

Miss Janotha is preparing a birthday book of Chopin. 

Sutherland Edwards, who wrote “History of the Prima 
Donna,” is preparing his reminiscences. He has been a 
music critic for over thirty-five years, and seen much 
worth recording. 

The London County Council has given Bechstein the 
license to build a new concert hall on their premises in 
Mignoc street. It will hold 1,000 people, and thus he be- 
tween the small and large halls in size. 

The L. C. C., as it is called in London, has made some 
trouble for Robert Newman, of Queen’s Hall, and the au- 
thorities at Crystal Palace. I shall give particulars in next 
and also a review of the concerts for the past week. 

Miss Blauvelt has gone on the Continent to sing in some 
cities, and in Holland. We are constrained to say that her 
voice has lost its freshness and old-time brilliancy, and if 
her method of singing continues longer it will only be a 
remnant of the past. 

The probability is that this singer will go back to the 
United States with the blare of trumpets regarding her Eu- 
ropean successes, but the people there wili discover that the 
wear and tear of time, and the abuse of the voice, have 
caused sad deterioration. 








Mr. Bagby Is Not Bagley. 


HE daily papers recently published a record of an 
execution issued against Albert Morris Bagby, one 
of Liszt’s historians and a impresario of concerts among 
the haute volée of this town. The judgment was obtained 
by mistake, the court officers writing out Mr. Bagby’s 
name in place of one Bagley, against whom the judgment 
was really given. Mr. Bagby figured in the same court 
in another matter not yet decided, but which he never 
would have figured in had he but followed the suggestions 
made by this paper at the time. However, &c., &c. 








Mrs. Nellie F. Anderson-Searing’s Recital. 


The song and piano recital given by Mrs. Nellie F. An- 
derson-Searing at the M. E. church, Rutherford, N. J., 
last week was one of her usual pronounced successes. She 
presented a fine program, with the vocalists consisting of 
Mrs. Anderson-Searing, R. Earl Gibby, and Mrs. Slade, 
Miss Ella Lent and Miss Gussie Sproul were the piano 
soloists, and all did well, as Mrs. Anderson-Searing’s 
pupils always do. Her present season is the most bril- 
liant in her career. She has now a studio with the Lauter 
Company, Newark, in addition to her studio in Arlington, 
her residence. 





Music in Munich. 


LUISON STR. 45% 
MONCHEN, Germany, November 18. 1899. f 

ISS ROSE ETTINGER scored an instantaneous 
success in the third Kaim concert. Her first num- 
ber, Scene and Arie from “Lakmé,” Delibes, after a few 
orchestral measures, begins with an elaborate cadenza, 
in course of which high C sharp, D and E are sung by 
Miss Ettinger with ease and beautiful quality of tone. 
Her coloratura is excellent, her trill beautifully false, in 
which respect she has not risen above the level of ordi- 
nary singers. Miss Ettinger’s songs, “Solvejg’s Lied,” 
Grieg; ‘“Murmeludes Liiftchen,” Jensen, and “Haide- 
roslein,” Schubert, were calculated to further present her 
beautiful mezzo voce and dainty style to fine advantage. 
The question naturally presents itself, Could not some 
less hackneyed selections have been made to illustrate the 
singer’s qualities? The audience was quite enthusiastic 

and recalled Miss Ettinger a number of times. 

The orchestra, under Weingartner’s direction, played 
Dittersdorf’s (died October 24, 1799) second Symphony to 
Ovid’s “Metamorphoses,” Bizet’s “Roma” Suite, and 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. 

The naive and quaint style of program music (surely 
the beginnings of this style of composition) were quite 
interesting to me, though the effects one would expect 
from “The Fall of Pheton” and accompanying text are 
far from such as an up to date composer—Richard 
Strauss, for instance—would present to his hearers. 

The “Roma” Suite has several beautiful movements, 
effectively instrumentated, but as a whole it left me dis- 
appointed. 

The Beethoven 
presented. 

The first concert of the series of ten by the Musikalische 
Akademie (the Royal Opera Orchestra), under the direc- 
tion of Bernhard Stavenhagen, presented Berlioz’s “Sym- 
(episode from the life of an artist), 
and Besthoven’s 


No. 4 was smoothly and _ soberly 


phony Phantastique” 
Scharwenka’s “Mataswintha” 
“Leonore” Overture No. 3 

This orchestra is much larger than the Kaim Orchestra. 
I counted ninety heads (more or less). The overture, 
which most of them could play without notes, was well 
done, indeed. The symphony was very uneven and un- 
precise, and it was a relief when the finale was reached. 
The Scharwenka number is effective without having any- 
thing new in its make-up 

The soloist, Willy Burmester, 
his arrangement of Paganini’s “Witches’ Dances, 
Bach E major Concerto was thoroughly enjoyable. 
encore he gave a solo violin Gavot by Bach 

The Odeon-Saal, in which these concerts are held, is 
very artistic looking locality, marred only by a very plain, 
rather cheap looking organ in the foreground 

To-night Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” will be sung by 
the Oratorien-Verein. Frederic Lamond is in the midst of 
a series of Beethoven’s piano solo works, while all of Bee- 


Vorspiel 


created a sensation with 
while his 
As an 
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thoven’s sonatas for violin and piano are in view by several 


local artists whose names I cannot recall. 
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Sofie Menter gave a concert last Saturday, playing among 
other things Tschaikowsky’s Second Concerto and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasia. 

Herr Eduard Bach, court pianist, played in the Kaim 
Saal, November 3, Chopin’s E minor Concerto and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasia and E flat major Concerto. The Kaim 
Orchestra gave framework to both the above programs. 

There are numberless musical evenings by all sorts of 
artists, viz.: “Compositions—Lieder abend, Dichtungen und 
Musik von Bruno Granichstaedten, Bariton” (meaning in 
effect: Fifteen songs composed and sung by the above 
B. G.). Iam told he is a good pianist, therefore very much 
surprised he did not also accompany himself! The local 
critics did not leave much of him intact, except his name. 

Miss Lydia Miiller gave a “Lieder abend”—song recital— 
with quite an array of songs and authors. 

Else Widen, mezzo soprano, and Prof. Heinrich 
Schwartz, pianist, with a regulation Bach to Liszt program. 

Many others are announced, but I have not the time, 
money nor desire to hear them. I can easily understand 
Mr. Floersheim’s musico-mental and physico-musical con- 
dition, and wonder how it is possible to hear and write so 
much and not become utterly worn out in the effort! 

Last week I sent you the season program of the Odeon 
concerts. Herewith follow (inclosed) a list of the orches- 
tral works to be performed by the Kaim Orchestra (about 
sixty-five players), under Weingartner. While the Hof- 
Orchester plays only in the two theatres and Odeon con- 
certs, the Kaim Orchestra is kept very busy with so-called 
“Popular Concerts” and “Concert Abende,” the direction 
of which lies in the hands of Herr Ad. Moller, in addition 
to Dr. Dohrn and Von Hausegger mentioned heretofore. 
The Kaim Orchestra makes occasional short trips to the 
great cities of Germany, and from the notices before me 
much success has been had. W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 


Castle Square Opera Company. 
HE repertory at the American Theatre this week is as 
follows: 

Monday and Tuesday evenings, “I! Trovatore.” 

Wednesday matinee and evening, “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Thursday and Friday evenings, “Carmen.” 

Saturday matinee and evening, “Aida.” 

The production of “Ii Trovatore” on Monday evening did 
not attract a large audience; however, the opera was gen- 
erally well given. The cast included Grace Golden as Leon- 
ora; Della Niven, Inez; Berenice Holmes as Azucena; Jos 
F. Sheehan, Manrico, and William Mertens, Count di Luna. 

Especially good was the work of the chorus 


The Fourth Morning Musicale. 

In Carnegie Lyceum this morning at 11 o’clock the 
fourth chamber music recital under Townsend H. Fel- 
lows’ direction will be given. The participants will be 
Miss Mabel Phipps, pianist; Richard Arnold, violinist; 
J. Altchueler, viola player, and Leo Schulz, violoncellist. 
Francis Rogers, the baritone, who won such favorable 
notices from the critics when he gave a recital last week 
in Mendelssohn Hall, will be the vocalist of the morning. 
The program will comprise the Arensky Trio, B minor, 
op. 33, and the Saint-Saéns Quartet, B flat major, op. 41. 
Bruno S. Hiihn will be the accompanist. These morning 
musicales are growing in interest, and Mr. Fellows is 
doing a commendable work. 











EXACT SIZE, 


Exquisite Souvenirs * “Suet 


. Mrs. Morrill Entertains. Gamut Club. 


O N Thursday evening Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s hand- 6¢[‘“RANZ LISZT” was the subject at the meeting of the 
some studio in the Chelsea was the scene of a bril- Gamut Club last Saturday evening, under Mr. Carl’s 
liant gathering of the friends and pupils of this popular direction, at the Old First Church, and a representative 
teacher, the occasion being the first of a series of re- program was given to illustrate the works of this master; 
ceptions which Mrs. Morrill proposes to give during the It is seldom that Mr. Carl has been heard to better ad- 
present season. vantage, his interpretation being marked by a masterly con- 
Being the fortunate possessor of a charming personality, ception of the works which he performed. 
Mrs. Morrill is a graceful hostess, and imvitations to her The assisting soloists were Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; 
social functions are always gladly accepted. Two of Mrs. Miss Florence Traub, pianist, and Wilhelm Kiichenmeister, 
Morrill’s artist pupils contributed delightfully to the even- violinist. Mrs. Laura Crawford accompanied. 
This was the program: 


Essay, The Life of Liszt 
Miss Isabelle Roorbach 


ing’s entertainment, being heard to good advantage in a 
variety of selections. 

Both sang with a depth of tone, fidelity of phrasing and Gee, Constiation 
clear enunciation, reflecting credit upon Mrs. Morrill’s Mr. Carl 
ability as a voice builder. Miss Barrows is one of the say, The Works of Liszt 

re a Dr. Haddad 
prominent singers of Providence, and occupies the posi- 
_ ; i Organ, Canzonetta di Salvator Rosa 
tion of leading soprano in one of the largest churches Mr. Carl 


there. She possesses a voice of exceptional range, purity Vocal, Die Loreley 


‘ Miss Kathrin Hilke 
and evenness and sings artistically Pienc, Tenth Rhapeodie Hongroiss 
Henry Taylor, another of Mrs. Morrill’s promising Miss Florence Traub 
pupils, has been commented upon so extensively and so Organ, Tu es Petrus, from Christus 
- . Mr. Carl 
favorably for the admirable work he has done, both in yjojin Barcaroll d — ; Schubert 
Wilhelm Kiichenmeister 
(Accompanied by Mrs. Laura Crawford.) 
Vocal, Know’st Thou the Land (Mignon)..............++++00+ Thomas 
Miss Kathrin Hilke 


oratorio and concert, that further mention would be su- 
perfluous. He sustained the enviable reputation he has 
made for himself, giving his various selections with the 
correct style, artistic phrasing and pure tone quality for Piano, Mazurka 
which Mrs. Morrill’s pupils are fast becoming famous. 

. = Vocal, Thou Art Like Unto a Flower 

Since Mrs. Morrill has taken up her residence in New Miss Hilke 
York she has made for herself the position that belongs to Organ. March for Orchestra, Von fels sum Mer 


Miss Florence Traub 


her as one of the leading vocal teachers of the present day Mr. Carl 
She certainly understands the art of teaching, her work The next meeting will be held on Tuesday, December 19, 
being so thorough and of such excellent quality that her at 8 o'clock. Subject, “Charles Frangois Gounod.” Mr. 


pupils are successes in whatever position they may chance Carl will be assisted by several prominent artists. 


to be placed. 

Mrs. Morriil has such an inexhaustible fund of knowl- Sadie E. Kaiser. 
edge and original ideas of what good teaching means that A recital was given by the vocal department of Wyoming 
the pupils who have been privileged to be under her in- Seminary in Nelson Memorial Hall, Kingston, Pa., Decem- 
ber 6 Miss Sadie Estelle Kaiser, teacher, assisted 
by Miss Albright and Miss Susie Smith, accompanists; 
Harold Schutter, violin; E. M. Hungerford, flute. The 
members of the ladies’ chorus class are Miss Alice Colvin, 
Miss Matilda Dreisbach, Miss Marguerite Burnette, Miss 
oe , Pearl Treverton, Miss Minnie Peck, Miss Scouton, Miss 

_The regular monthly meeting of the Girls’ High and pBatey Miss Helen Jenkins, Miss Katherine Frantz, Miss 
Normal School Alumni Association of Philadelphia was Mary Cressler, Miss Northrup, Miss Gertrude Morgan, 
held on the afternoon of December 9. The audience in- Miss Maud Kizer, Miss Bessie Reynolds, Miss Estelle How- 
nan oblate of the most Prominent educators Of ard, Miss Helen Carhart, Miss Bessie Lane, Miss Grace 

pon: : Lynch, Miss Sadie Shelp, Miss Hannah Nicholson, Miss 

The program consisted of severfl short addresses and Claire Sperling, Miss Louise Powell, Miss Edna Hazeltine, 
piano solos by Miss Josephine Leone Rhoades, a pupil of Miss Florence Snyder, Miss Irma Jennings, Miss Alice 
Gaibert R. Combs, director of the South Broad Street Lewis, Miss Cordie Smith, Miss Louise Hemstreet, Miss 
Conservatory of Music As a concert pianist she POS- abel Wood and Mrs. Whittaker. 
sesses a high degree of merit. Her tone is full of eae eee 
warmth and color, her execution clear and distinct, her ies 
phrasing good and well marked. The unusual strength 
and force of character possessed by Miss Rhoades adds 
materially to the influence which her playing exerts over 
her audiences. 

An interesting talk was given by Mrs. Geo. W. Kend- 
rick, Jr., president of the association and corresponding 
secretary of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
The next meeting will be held on the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 29, 1900. 


struction are enthusiastic to a degree over the method 


which she employs 


Alumni Association of Philadelphia. 


A Von Kleaner Reception. 

Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, the popular vocal 
teacher, has issued a number of invitations for a large re- 
ception, which will be given at her studio, 40 Stuyvesant 
street, on the 13th inst. 

A Correction. 

The correct address of Madeline Schiller, concert pianist, 
is 272 West Eighty-sixth street. An error in the number 

appeared in her advertisement in these pages two weeks ago. 


“PLATON G. 


BROUNOFF 


COMPOSER, 


Choral and Orchestra Conductor. 
Pupil of Rubinstein and Rimsky Korsakoff. 


Instruction— Voice, Piano, Harmony, 
Coac! for » 

STUDIOS : atorio and Concert. 

10 East 17th St.—9 to 1.30 P. M. 

Branch: 246 East Broadway—z to 8 P. u. 


HIS illustration shows the exact 
size of a beautiful miniature, 
with gilt frame, which looks ex- 

actly like a fine water color painting op 
porcelain. 

The pictures, of which there are six in a 
set, are those of immortal composers and 
musicians, which all of our musical friends BY 
the world over would like to own. 

They are exquisitely colored, very dainty G. SCHIRMER, 
and decorative. 35 Union Square, New York. 

They can be washed without injury, and 


are not breakable. . : 
We will send a limited number of these I) allt lf HIN of | (6S 

pictures to our readers (securely packed 

and postpaid) on receipt of $2.00 for the FOR PIANOFORTE 


entire set of six. The price asked simply 
covers the cost of importation and postage. By ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 
In Seven Volumes. 


Don’t delay, as they will not last long. 
(Vols. 4, 5, 6 and 7 in Press). 


Address 
Price $1.00 Each. 


MUSICAL COURIER, ee 
PLEASED TO SEND FOR EXAMINATION. 


Union Square, Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER'S LIBRARY EDITION 
co — NEW OYORK. of Musical Classics. 
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The Guilmant Organ School. 


C. CARL has arranged an attractive series of studio 

e talks to be delivered before the students of the 

Guilmant Organ School, the first of which was given last 

Thursday afternoon in the chapel of the Old First Church 
by Dr. Gerrit Smith, on the “Organist’s Preparation.” 

The lecture was replete with interesting information and 
contained many valuable suggestions to the organist. At 
the close of the lecture a reception was given Dr. Smith at 
the school (34 West Twelfth street), which was attended 
by many well-known musicians in addition to its students. 

The next pupils’ recital will be given December 18, and 
on Thursday afternoon (December 21), at 4 o'clock, in the 
chapel of the “Old First,” Dr. Henry Granger Hanchett 
will give a piano recital, illustrating the “Analytical Study 
of Music.” 

Early in January Miss Kathrin Hilke will give a song 
recital, followed by R. Huntington Woodman in a lecture 
on “The Organ; Its History, Construction and Literature.” 
Dr. Duffield will lecture upon “Hymnology,” Dr. Geo. C. 
Gow, of Vassar College, will talk upon “Lantern Slides in 
Old Notation,” and others will be announced later. 

The facuity now includes (besides Mr. Carl) the names 
of G. Waring Stebbins, organist of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn; Carl C. Miiller, teacher of counterpoint and or- 
chestration, and Miss Laura Crawford, who has so long 
been associated with Mr. Carl. 

The school has already taken a prominent place among 
the best institutions of the country, and is doing a splendid 
work: 

Mr. Carl will spend the holiday vacation at Lakewood, 
returning for the winter term January 4, 1900. 





Paur Praises Hamlin. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 21.—Emil Paur, who is in this city to 
direct the Wagner productions of the great opera season, 
attended a private musicale and recital of Richard Strauss’ 
ballads, by George Hamlin, yesterday afternoon, at the 
apartments of Mme. Emma Eames. 

“You know,” he began, “I used to be much in company 
with Richard Strauss, and I can say honestly that the 
lovers of classic songs and noble musical expression in 
this country owe to Mr. Hamlin a lasting debt of grati- 
tude for acquainting them with the genius of Strauss as a 
composer of dichter Lieder. The songs were delightfully 
rendered. Madame Eames was another auditor, and she 
also expressed herself warmly. I had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Hamlin informally on a previous occasion 
in the East. It is not only admiration for Richard Strauss, 
but for the art and voice which Mr. Hamlin brings to his 
work, that I should like to see these songs introduced to 
a greater circle of devotees of high class song recitals this 
season. In this country Mr. Strauss is known almost 
entirely through such works “Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra” and his symphonic poems. But to Mr. Hamlin 
is due in a large measure the fact that Mr. Strauss is 


as 


receiving greater recognition than before as the author of 
charming Lieder. 

“I cannot imagine anyone giving a finer interpretation 
of the Strauss songs than Mr. Hamlin. He should let us 
hear them this season. I have no doubt that they would 
be gladly welcomed in New York, for example, by those 
who understand and appreciate high class music.” 

Mr. Paur’s remarks are especially noteworthy, as he 
has pledged to give his aid in obtaining a presentation of 
the Strauss Lieder in New York. Mr. Hamlin has left 
the city for New York, to make his initial appearance 
there this season. Although he sings again in the holiday 
“Messiah” productions, these recitals would doubtless 
create as great interest as a musical novelty as they did 
in this and other cities last season. 





Another Von Klenner Pupil. 

Mrs. Katharine Fiqué, one of Madame Von Klenner’s 
artist pupils, has been singing with success during the pres- 
ent season. 

The following notices were written after her appearance 
in concerts given in Jersey City and Brooklyn last week: 

Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué was the soloist, and achieved an 
emphatic success with the aria, “O, Mio Fernando,” from Donizetti's 
“Favorita.” She possesses dramatic expression, and her voice is 
evenly balanced.—Brooklyn Eagle, November 20. 

Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué deserved the palm. With her expres- 
sive and sympathetic voice she scored great successes in the “Favor- 
ita” aria, in the cantata by Baldamus, in which she sang the solo, 
and in the Sextet from “Lucia.” (Translated.)—New York Staats- 
Zeitung, November 20. 


Mrs. Fiqué sang the great aria from Donizetti’s “Favorita,” and 
brought her sonorous soprano into fine display. Her participation 
in the “Lucia” Sextet deserves undivided praise—New York Herald, 
November 20. 


Mrs. Fiqué, the soprano, sang the aria, ““O Mio Fernando,” with 


accustomed “bravura.”—Morning Journal, November 20. 


Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué sang the aria, “O mio Fernando,” by 
Donizetti. This young artist reaped new laurels with her noble style 
of singing. 
Morning Journal, October 29. 

The soloist of the evening, Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué, sang 
“The Song of the Mill,” by Beines (first time in America), and re- 
ceived such long continued applause as to render an encore neces- 
sary. She responded with Dell’ Acqua’s “‘Villanelle.” After this en- 
core the applause continued unabated.—Jersey City Observer, 
cember 1. 





Nevada. P 

The Gazetta di Napoli, a leading Naples daily paper, in a 
recent article on “Musical Development in America,” says: 
“Among the great artists now singing in the United States 
is our favorite, the Queen of Cantatrice, Signora Nevada, 
whose statue as Amina in “La Sonnambula’ adorns the 
great Bellini monument on the Plaza Reale. Signora 
Nevada is an artistic product of the New World, who in 
the marble companionship of Pasta, Malibran and Grisi 
in this city is a constant reminder of tie grand advance 
the Americans have made in musical art.” 


Her well trained voice was heard to fine advantage.— | 


De- | 


Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society. 


“T HE Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn opened 
the sixteenth season last Wednesday evening with a 
concert at the Knapp Mansion, on Bedford 
Mrs. William E. Beardsley, pianist, and Purdon 
Robinson, baritone, were the soloists. John Hyatt Brewer 
conducted. The choral numbers were “Waken, Lords and 
Ladies Gay,” by Edith Rowena-Noyes; “Summer Night,” 
by Berwald; “The Sailor's Christmas,” by Chaminade; 
a Tuscan Folk Song, by Coracciolo; Schubert's 
“Whither?” and Mr. Brewer’s new cantata, “The Dawn- 
ing of Day,” words by James Clarence Mangan. 

Mrs. Beardsley, who is a Joseffy pupil, played the 
Chopin Etudes in C sharp minor and F minor; Sinding’s 
Frulingsrauschen,” and Moszkowski’s ‘“Etinelles.”” Mr. 
Robinson’s pleasing voice and method delighted the audi- 
ence with Handel’s ‘““Where’er You Walk,” a selection 
from “The Persian Garden,” “Since We Parted,” by Al- 
by Parker. The second 


successful 
avenue. 


litsen, and “O, Mistress Mine,” 
concert will be given February 21. 


George Leon Moore 


George Leon Moore announces that he will receive 
pupils in the art of singing and interpretation at his studio, 
No. 330 West Fifty-sixth street, New York. Mr. Moore 
is one of the most admired of our singers, and is thorough- 


ly equipped as a teacher. 





Clara A. Kora’s “ Idyl.”' 


Clara A. Korn has written a piano piece entitled “Idyl,” 
the dedication of which Dr. William Mason has accepted 
This composition is more ambitious 
It 


in a cordial manner. 
than any of her other pieces, and is in fantaisie form 
will shortly be printed. 


GWILYM MILEs, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


EMMANUEL WAD, 


* # PIANIST, « 


221 East Lafayette Avenue, 
a Baltimore, Md. 


“> LUDWIG BREITNER, 


Piano Lessons, 
ee Steinway Hall, NEW YORK. 


























Next SUNDAY, December 17, Sixth Orchestral Concert 





vre Kaltenborn Orchestra «@ wsaass) 











SOLOISTS : e 


HAMBOURG, 


‘* The Young Siegfried of the Piano.”’ 


Miss GRACE PRESTON, Contralto. 


And SPECIAL WAGNER Orchestral Numbers. 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor. 


See Sunday Papers for Program. 





DIRECTION : 


VICTOR THRANE, 
KNABE PIANO USED. 


Reserved Seats, $1.00, 75c., 50c. and 25c. 





BUSINESS MANAGER : 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK. 





$1,000 Seats, 25c. 





MR. 


Engaged as Soloist 
by the 


NEW YORK PHIL. ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PITTSBURG“ 
CINCINNATI “ 
CHICAG® =“ 





ACCOMPANIED BY... 


AIME LACHAUME, Pianist. 


VICTOR THRANE 


PE 


eo —__________ KWABE PIANO USED. 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


TSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 





J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 


Address 33 Union Square, New York. 
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OBITUARY. 


BALTIMORE, December 10, 1899. 
JosepH WALTER. 


ESS than three years ago the choir of the Madison Ave- 
nue Temple sustained the loss of its organist, through 
the death of Edwin Aler, brilliant man and musician. 

To-day it mourns the loss of its choirmaster, Joseph 
Walter. The late director died suddenly of apoplexy, at his 
home, early Wednesday morning 

He was widely known, both as business man and musician. 
He had been for more than twenty years the director of the 
Synagogue choir, and was for a number of years Baltimore’s 
able correspondent of THe Musicat Courter, writing over 
the signature “X. X.” He has always been intimately con- 
nected with and interested in the musical life of this city. 

Last season when the Boston Symphony Orchestra man- 
agement announced no more concerts for Baltimore, it was 
Joseph Walter who originated the movement to secure a 
guarantee fund so that this peerless organization might con- 
tinue its visits to our city. 

It was through his zeal and personal application that other 
art loving citizens became interested, so that the concerts 
were secured permanently. 

An ideal husband and father, a respected and beloved 
choirmaster and a business man of the highest rectitude, he 
will ever be mourned by hosts of men and women who have 
been better that he has lived. 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr. 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr., recently gave a song recital 
in Steinert Hall, Boston. The daily papers of that city 
had the following to say: 

Mr. Whitney has a basso cantante voice of considerable power and 
sweetness of quality, which he uses in a most artistic manner, and 
with the exception of a slight nervousness in the beginning he sang 
easily and well 

“In Amor,” by Cavalli, served to show forth the flexibility of Mr 
Whitney's voice, and he sang it admirably.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr., assisted by Felix Winternitz, violinist, 
and Henry M. Goodrich, accompanist, gave a song recital in Steinert 
Hall yesterday afternoon 

It was a genuine pleasure to listen to so fine and perfectly trained 
a voice, and such truly admirable singing.—Boston Herald. 

Mr. Whitney has peculiar claims to attention. His voice is a fine 
organ, impressive, flexible, of generous range, sonorous. He uses 
his voice with more than ordinary skill, and he shows the results of 
judicious study and both native musical feeling and taste.—Philip 


Hale, in Boston Journal 


He has a voice of nobility and smooth musical tone quality. It is 
more sympathetic and warm than that of his father in his best days, 
but lacks the grand sonority that marked the elder’s singing. How- 
ever, it is of sufficient volume and power for any practical purpose, 
and gives real pleasure at all times. 


Etta Miller 


ORCHARD, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, [usicales, Oratorio. 
(Soprano Marble Collegiate Church) | 


719 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SARA ANDERSON, 


a SOPRANO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St. | 








The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Ernest Sharpe’s Recital at the Salle Erard, London, England 
(December 8, 1899) 

Sweetest Flower That Blows.... Cc. B. Hawley 

Love Is a Sickness Full of Woes Horatio W. Parker 

Once I Loved a Maiden Fair..... ..Horatio W. Parker 


A Necklace of Love..... eeeees Ethelbert Nevin 


Milton Wellings 
Middlesboro’, England 
.Middlesboro, England 


All Is Still and Love's Message. 

A. Chenery (December 6).. 

A. Chenery (December 7).. 
Introduzione e Fuga.. sated .-Clayton Johns 
Recital by Heinrich Gebhard (November 23), 

Hunnewell Club, Newton, Mass 
Recital by Heinrich Gebhard (November 27), 
Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass 


Clayton Johns 
Damrosch 


Les deux Amours (Two Loves). 

Daeg DaeGGBecvccsicsdescocccosctscoveecs re 
Francis Rogers (November 29). ...Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass 
Francis Rogers (December 6)...Mendelssohn Hall, New York city 


Damrosch 


Danny Deever bas 
...- Schenectady, N. Y. 


David Bispham (December 5)........ 


David Bispham (December 7)....Jas. Spencer reception, New York 
David Bispham (Dec. 9)..Hon. Whitelaw Reid reception, New York 
Robert Hosea (December 5)...........- Assembly Hall, New York 


Robert Hosea (December 7)...........-+- .... Tarrytown, N. Y 


A Rose Fable... .ccccccccsccccsese » ee Cc. B. Hawley 
Robert Hosea (December 7)...... — Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Miss Louise Voigt (December 7)...Singers’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Blanche Duffield (Dec. 12)...Banks Glee Club, Carnegie Hal 


. De Koven 
..Carnegie Hall, New York 
..Massey Hall, Toronto, Canada 


Resssslenal. .cccv.csssccccee , 
Dr. Carl Dufft (December 10) 
Watkin Mills (December 1).. 


Nevin 


Venezia (A Day in Venice)... ; 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Charles E. Watt (December 12).... 


7 


Sweetest Flower That Blows.... . ...C. B. Hawley 
William Rieger (December 8) Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn 


Delight Luckstone 


Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman (Dec. 7)..Apollo Club, Waldorf-Astoria 


Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman (Dec. 9).N. Y. Athletic Club, New York 


All for You (new).... , : Guy d’Hardelot 
Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman (Dec. 9).N. Y. Athletic Club, New York 
Miss Grace Preston (December 11), Utica, N. Y., also sang 


Mon Desir (My Desire)..... . Nevin 


The World Well Lost (new)... Damrosc 
First Love Remembered (new). 


The Deserted Plantation 


Damrosch 
-Damrosch 
Danny Deever... Damrosch 
Mandalay : Damrosch 
In Memoriam (Song Cycle)...... Liza Lehmann 


David Bispham (December 7) Mendelssohn Hall, New York 


JUST PU 


Troetschel Organ Recital. 
O* Monday evening Hugo Troetschel was greeted by 


the occasion being 


a large and appreciative audience 
the second of the present series of organ recitals which he 
is giving in the German Evangelical Church, Borough of 
Brooklyn 

An interesting program had been carefully prepared and 
was ably presented, Mr. Troetschel playing with breadth 
and a masterly conception of the works interpreted 

Miss Amy Ray contributed two contralto solos and was 


well received 


Italian Language. 


O one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
N least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
the vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 

Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 
singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 

Earl Gulick. 

The boy soprano has been “down East” for a week past, 
and has met with his usual success, making return engage- 
ment: in many cases. The Journal Transcript, of Franklin 
Falls, N. H., said of him: 

The seating capacity of the First Baptist Church was taxed to its 
utmost at the Earl Gulick recital Tuesday evening, every pew being 
filled and chairs in the rear and main aisle occupied, besides the 
numbers standing This was caused by the appearance of Ear! 
Gulick, the leading boy soprano in the country, who more than met 
the expectations of his audience His rich, clear tones were a treat 
to music lovers. Miss Nellie Dean, of Boston, gave excellent selec- 
tions on the piano and organ, and a return date was arranged for 


January with this wonderful and famous boy soprano. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Astor Court Building, 18 West 34th St., NEW YORK. 
SEASON 1899 AND 1900 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY in Recitais. 


Direction of Concerts and High-Class Musical Entertainments 


Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau, 
Artists of “aurice Grau Opera Company. 


“What Constitutes Good Music.” 


By MARTIN A. GEMUNDER. 
-Price 75 Cents. 





For Sale at Music Publishers. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
© © 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


BLISNHED. 


The American Musical Club Directory  ssss:o0 


A concise and comprehensive list of the Philharmonic, Oratorio, Symphony, German Singing 


Societies and Musical Clubs of the United State 


s, alphabetically arranged according to States, 


cities and titles of clubs, giving names and addresses of officers for 1899-1900, number of 
members, date and object of organization, and other valuable and strictly reliable information. 


NO MUSICAL LIBRARY COMPLETE WITHOUT 


A COPY. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


C. F. KING, 


Publisher, 5 East 14th St., New York. 





RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th St., New York. | 
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BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 














THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 


Most centrally located. 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS 
From $1.50 per day 
apwords. 


Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards. 


JOUN F, REYNOLDS, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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The Misses SUSAN SCOFIELD 
and LUCIE MARGUERITE BOICE, 


ENSEMBLE VOCALISTS. 
Extensive Repertoire, Duets and Solos by best composers 
CONCERT, RECITALS, MUSICALES, ORATORIO. 


For Terms and Dates address 
764 GREENE AVENUB, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO 


With the National Conservatory of Music, New York ; late 
conductor Abbey & Grau, Adelina Patti, Metropolitan Opera 
House, &c. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Private Studio: - - 230 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensembie Playing and the 
Theoretical Branches. .. . 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Compositi Studio: STEINWAY HALL, N. Y, 
Aptitcations by mati. ° Send for circulars. 
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Frederic Mariner in Troy. 

Frederic Mariner, the technic expert, who has done so 
much to popularize the Virgil Clavier with pianists, went to 
Troy week before last and gave a lecture in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hali to a large audience. The subject of his lecture was 
“Artistic Results in Piano Playing.” Mr. Mariner was as- 
sisted by Miner Walden Gallup, his protégé, a young pianist 
of great promise. The Troy Record devoted a full column to 
the lecture, and gave Mr. Mariner unstinted praise for his 
able presentation of the matter. Here is a part of the 
article: 

When Master Gallup appeared with Mr. Mariner it was readily 
seen that the boy loves the man and man loves the boy. Mr. Mar- 
iner first met the child December 12, 1898, at the home of some 
friends, who wished his opinion of the boy’s talent. It was the first 
time Master Miner had ever seen a grand piano. When asked what 
compositions he played, the boy replied, “O, I never play anything 
but original compositions.” “This,” said Mr. Mariner, “to use a 
slang term, was a ‘staggerer,’ but I soon found out what he meant.” 
He had never had instruction, but had worked on an old cabinet 
organ, and was really able to play two little compositions, one pat- 
terned after a Sousa march. The other he called a voluntary, “and 
you can imagine how a voluntary would sound on a piano,” said Mr. 
Mariner. He began study with Mr. Mariner January 2, 1899, and 
has worked up a repertory of over twenty pieces, and his technical 
work has been phenomenal, for in the history of the school there has 
never been another pupil who has done such great work in so little 
time. He has “taken” thirty-three weeks, and when his program and 
its execution is considered, the eleven-year-old is indeed a wonder. 
A \ deep interest was felt in the clavier exhibition, and one could not 


help noticing that the boy cared more for Mr. Mariner’s approval than 
he did for the applause of the audience, which was heartily bestowed. 
Mr. Mariner adjusted the metronome, and the boy never lost the 
pace. He trilled with different sets of fingers at a rate of velocity 
ranging from 640 to 1,152 notes per minute; he ran the scales, work- 
ing from a lower rate up to 1,008 notes per minute, until his fingers 
fairly flew. Arpeggios, common, dominant and diminished, were 
played on “the dumb thing,” as Mr. Mariner styled it, at the rate of 
800 notes per minute. Changing to the piano he repeated the arpeg- 
gios, and played octaves in seconds and thirds, 100, 200 and 400 notes 
per minute; staccato chords and chromatics, rippling ones, similar 
and contrary motion, 704 notes per minute. There are some people 
who would be mightily surprised to find how amazingly interesting 
“exercises,”” dry exercises, can become. 

At the piano when he played his “pieces” the child was still a 
wonder; and still the wonder grew, that two small hands could tell 
so much he knew. But the small hands were impelled by a well- 
developed brain that lacks not gray matter, and he put a deal of in- 
telligence into his interpretation of the conceptions of some of the 
masters, which included numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Bach, Bee- 
thoven and others. The boy will be a noted musician some day, and 
it may be well to give a snap-shot of him as he appears in youth. 
He is slight, of erect bearing, light haired, blue eyed, and his fea- 
tures are sensitive. They say he has yet to learn that some of his 
fingers are weaker than the others; he also has yet to learn that heads 
are affected sometimes by the well meant efforts of the many to show 
their liking for him. The angle of his head is unchanged, and as he 
is a sensible looking chap it is likely to remain so. 

At 10 o’clock last night a man and a boy ran down Third street 
and up the steps of a candy shop. It was Frederic Mariner and 
Miner Walden Gallup, and they looked as though they were having 
no end of a good time. 








Etta Miller Orchard Busy. 


At the Mendelssohn Club’s public rehearsal of last 
Monday evening Mrs. Orchard sang and made a great 
hit. This was her first group: “Faith in Spring,” Schu- 
bert, and “A Resolve,” De Fontenailles. After singing the 
group she was compelled to respond to the enthusiastic 
encore, bowing repeatedly being insufficient. Her second 
group was equally well received, and Mrs. Orchard may 
well be satisfied with her reception and success. Last 
Wednesday evening she sang at the Columbia Club, and 
made quite a hit with Massenet’s “He is Kind,” &c., as 
well as in a duet with Evan Williams. 





Bromberg-Brounoff. 


Edward Bromberg made a decided hit with Platon 
Brounoff’s song, “The Season Comes,” at his concert 
at Knabe Hall. The song suits his voice well and is full 
of pathos. Here are two brief notices concerning the 
concert, showing Bromberg’s success: 

Edward Bromberg, with his artistic singing in his song recital, 
fully justified his profession and reputation.—New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung. 

Edward Bromberg’s voice is really a fine voice of pleasing quality. 
His method also is excellent, his enunciation always clear and dis- 
tinct, although he sings in five languages, and his interpretations 
are always musical.—Commercial Advertiser. 








London, England. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK 


Germany. 
VOICE CULTURE 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Teacher, with d 


| Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


having the highest reputation 


| Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
| Residence-Studio 2 anid Address: 


and enerally cultured, 


iploma, 
or her Pension, is | 


Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr. 


764 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Specia! daily class. The only 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. V irgil Clavier used 


BOICE, 





Miles. YERSIN, 




























































Pianoforte Playing. 
Patroa and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsx1. 


For prospectus apply to the Secr q 
2. Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 





Scientific Voice Training for ‘Singers, Speakers | 


and Stammerers. 
18 Eant’s Court Sguarz, Lonpon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIA/1 H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All pansies of Music, Elocution and L 





now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
| ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who | 
come to Dresden for study. The purest German | 
may be learned. embers of the young ladies’ 
families are welcome. References exchanged. 





EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 


Si Primary Tone Production. 
Detedenees trasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 





VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, me Germany. 
smarck Serneee, 72h. 


| 





taug! 
po visation, Accompan ht S 
smpigriat (instrumental, "Eancrif Orehe Orchestral 
Operatic a Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d, 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady pape penee. 
full particulars of t 
By order of the 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


per term 


a 








MME. MORIANI, 


Fifeste Academy for Voice Training and School 
for O Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the Sz 
number of applications received, has now 
lished herself ently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 
Madame Moriani, 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 











Vocal Teacher. 
4 Boundary N. W. 
ion. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL 
ACADEMY, 
MAX bie Director, 
st 23d Street. 
Thereagh. ot “qyunematio ipoteeation en all 


branches of music, from beginning 
artistic perfection. 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 


Concert Pianiste and Teach 
Authorised Teo Teacher of the Leschetishy "Method. 

pen ae 4 s. na es. 
= zy A 734 Street, New York. 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
° , Musical Stenog- 

ae i - ee Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Method. Tuesdays, Fridays at 26 Street, 
New York. Residence: 383 Decatur § Street, 


rooklyn, N. Y. 
BEATRICE sat 


SORPA 
Instruction, MME. LOUISE Sane METHOD, 
2 West Thirty-third street, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 











ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Billow Strasse, Berlin | 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WolLrr. 


| Gormanz : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein | 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 











Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
| Apply Catalogue. 
DRESDEN. 


| 
| First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
| ed. Refined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 
by 4 ry English lady, with lon — yy od 

road and a thorow owledge of Ad- 
dress Miss G. FORD, Werderstr. 9, 


: FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 


Aldele Lacis Baldwin, 
Contralto. 


Residence Studio 


Dresden. 

















Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. 





ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


a2 A ha 
i rene te hh 
Prospesten on application. J Taunus H. BOLL, a 











| SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Sopran 
Concert and Ballad Singin 
Address: 107 East 27th Serect, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wu. M. Semwacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
| for teachers a specialty. 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PuHono-RuytHmic Metuop For FREeNcH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
37 West 32p Sr., New Youn. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


EROME HAYES 
will resume teac ing October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave- 











AUGUST V WALTHER, nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
Instruction. and Shakespere, of London. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


4g in composition. Shortens 
Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
nme, Sox yi —_q = Rosen- 
, Sawer, Ysa and 
otners strongly commend rae ice Circular 
on application. Price $3.00 at bescrip Stores or by 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 
Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., New York. 





Solves ever 
time in stu 
method, ~—¢ a clear ex 





HOWARD BROCKWAY mail from 
j : HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
ee ye Be OvermatGneen Soe tocndiece, Cat 





Studio: ng Big as York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 





BELLE NEWPORT, io aes of Secs. 
CONTRALTO. Studio: _$t West ath Street, New ' York. 
Address: 120 East Eighty-sixth street, or Wolf- | ——— : 


sohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 E. 17th st., New York 


WOODRUFF METHOD 
OF SIGHT READING. 
Scientific, simple, no syllables. 
my circular address H. Estelle Woodruff, 489 
Fifth Averue or 51 West 106th Street. New York. 


James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. 
sT. Louis, mo. 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


Gentotee Method), 
| Will accept engagements for “Tambe of papi’ - 
cales, a ee» and a limited number of pu: 

dio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New ¥ 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and PA also Theory and 
Harmon 


Graduate of the Royal Hi h School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue. 
WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 


Instruction in all branches of Music. Ensemble Class 
meets Friday evenings, 45 West 92d Street. 








HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 824 Street, New York. 








Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
No, 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 





OSCAR FHRGOTT. BARITONE. 


Address: 430 Pike set CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NATALIE DUNN, soprano. ..... 


CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
819-20 Townsend Building, NEW YORK 
Personal Address: 370 West 116th Street. 
Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Stacey Williams School of Music. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF SHAKSPEARE, Uihicin Building, MILWAUKEE. 
LONDON CHICAGO : Stciaway Hall. 


wel PORE NRY CLARKE, sarirone. 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MUSICALES. GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 


THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC ® “ane 


CONSERVATORY 
a5 Complete education in all branches of music. 
811 Grand Avenue, MIL WAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIERN. 








D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 





Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 


Valley Gem CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, seat 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


K RAKAUEK BROS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. | 13 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


EAS E Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 


Mapame MORIANI,; °7! FRE 
Private Academy for Voice Training | anos for X00 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA, 

















Manufacturers can se- 
Veice Production, Voice Mending, 


and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching In Five Different Languages, 
All the Repertories, Classic and Modern. 


cure export connections 


by addressing 





The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDEL? 


17 foe de Toms, assets, gewonia, | EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 4. Scnoot Year axp Sumuzn Teru 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 











Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 





CONSERVATORY OF [FIUSIC AND OPERA ACADETIIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver#Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Gobdechandes. Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acti ng) Artist Adviser; Royal Chamber- 
singer Franz Betz. Pr ncipal teacher s of the Conservatory ino. Ph. Se harwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperia! and Royal Court Pi anist W. co W. Leipholz, M. —- —— 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (p piano); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. a Stresow (violin); Van Lier 
"cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 
ocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, i880. 22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Sta ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches- 
tral instruments) SEMINARY : Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Luewig Busster, Nans Pfitzner, Prot. 
EB. BE. Taubert. PIANO- Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Pref. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustay Pohi, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy ym W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton 'Nekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poemitz. ORGAN itto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, etc. 

Charges: from 125 [Marks ($30) up to 500 Marke ($120) Annually- 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Censervatory —_ received at any ‘time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 A. M. to 1 P. 
E. Fellx Ehri, Oberrgelsenn. tonne Dessau, Konig-Concertme/ster. 





Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Covair. 


THE NEW CHICAGO BO E Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
R e C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru price. 
ment produced at the present age C. FISCHER’S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
50 best known makers 





se MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
Years Medais MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hus- 
dreds of other Specialties, at Weotesata ane 
Guaranteed of Honor Reratr 


Correspondence solicited Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 








Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto 
Band Instruments. 

BOntE tal Agent, gg ong and Representative ~# 

ET, Paris wette & Scheffer), W< 

Renowned Reed Instruments 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

a Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Music and Box “ ll known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
&c., are represented. Largest supply house for 
Orchestra and M litary Band Music. Classified 
Cata 1¢s of music for every instrument and 
coml nat on supplied upon application. 

“Tue Merroxome,” a monthly, published in the 





Large Assortment of Double Bass terest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for tion, $1.00 per annum; 1o cents each copy 
all Reed Instruments Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings given away gratis 


>CARL FISCHER, 6 and'8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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RIP 
~ 4y\l\ . ae 
“One of my customers had a very distressed feeling after eating, and 
I advised him to use Ripans. He tried a 5-cent package, and, not being 
satisfied with the result, purchased a small vial from one of the 50-cent 
boxes, getting six Tabules in glass for 10 cents instead of ten in a pa 
board carton for 5 cents. When he had used those he said: ‘I don't 
feel — yet. I don’t believe Ripans Tabules are any good.’ Knowing 
the formula of Ripans, [ was sure they would cure if he would only 
continue their use, but he did not believe in patent medicines, so I told 
m to call in next morning and I would have something for him. I 
emptied two of the 5-cent em s of Ripans into a bottle and sold 
them to him for 25 cents, and called them digestive tablets, and wrote 
on the bottle the name of the ingredients of which the tabule was com- 
posed. He used them, and reported they were just the proper medicine 


and had cured him.” 


WANTED »—A case of bad he: ay re at RIT P’A'N'S will not benefit. They banish Pah, and ae long life. One 


ves relief. N« ae the word I'l Son the package and accept no substitute. for 6 cents, or 
welve packets f>r 48 cents, may be hed at any drug stor Ten samples and cme tho ana "pestizn onials will be 
mailed to any 4 at, —~ b— & forwarded to the Ripans Chemica! ( No. 10 Soruce 8t.. New Yor! 





STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





OpgEtt 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . . 


° Cambridgeport, Mass. 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


White Mountains, N. H. 
PAPA PPP PPA A PAA PAPA APPS OSS 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuac. 








“AC TMBALL* 


CHICAGO, 


| oe 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


tHieads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


, sntbais appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, ANDO 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








